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FOR LIBRARIANS* 


Which advantage of VMP Steel Bookstacks 
and Shelving means most to you? 


1.9 Will VMP steel bookstacks warp, sag, or crack? 
No! Precision-engineered VMP steel construction can never 
warp, Sag, or crack. 


2. Q Does VMP U-Bar shelving actually add to the life of 
books? 
A Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR shelves provide better ventilation, 


allow air to circulate freely to all parts of books. Books last 
longer, never rot! 


*for Library Architects and Purchasing Agents tool 


3. Q How important to efficient library function are hinged 
shelves? 


A Most important. Exclusive VMP design hinged shelves add 
vital storage and handling flexibility — save time and money. 
4. Q Is it more advantageous to utilize the services of the 
world’s largest manufacturer of bookstack, shelving 

and equipment? s 


A Yes — for every kind of job. Virginia Metal products offers 
the benefit of its vast experience in the solution of all tech- 
nical questions concerning free-standing or multi-tier book- 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 


5.Q Are VMP steel bookstacks and shelving more 
expensive? 


A No! VMP equipment actually costs far less! In fact, about 
half the cost of wood shelving! 


CORPORATION 


VIRGINIA 
METAL 
PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 4. 


14WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Exciting, new juniors from longmans— 


JOHNNY REB 


By MERRITT PARMELEE ALLEN. The authentic history of the 
troops under Hampton is background for this moving story 
of a boy who fought in the brothers’ war. Teen agers will 
thrill to this new book by the author of The Silver Wolf. 
Decorations by Ralph Ray, Jr. Ages 12-16. $2.75{° 


SOUTHPAW FLY HAWK 


By ADDISON RAND. An unusually good baseball story about a 
young southpaw who started to the top impetuously but won 
his chance at the big leagues when he discovered that team- 
,work and character are the essential factors. Decorations by | 
Urey. / William B. Ricketts. Ages 10-14. $2.25 


CANADIANS OF LONG AGO | a 


The Story of the Canadian Indian 

By KENNETH E. KIDD. A fascinating study of the Indians of the Plains, the 
Algonkians, the Blackfoot, and the Iroquois: how they came to Canada and 
how they lived. A legend is given for each tribe. Illustrated by Sylvia Hahn. 


Ages 10-14. $2.50 
ONLY CHILD : 


By MARGUERITE DICKSON. It was a new experience for Gwen 
to have a rival in her home. How she finds her own specialty 
and makes friends with the intruder are true-to-life situations 
in an appealing story with a nice bit of romance. Decorations 
by Genia. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


RIM-ROCKED A Story of the New West 


By E. D. MYGATT. Running a ranch in Wyoming provides three boys with 
plenty of excitement. Many problems to solve unite the boys into a working 
partnership when each discovers that the ranch has something special to fh 
offer him. Decorations by Peter B. Andrews. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


MY LOVE IS A GYPSY | 


‘ 
By NETA LOHNES FRAZIER. How Linden’s summer in the Spokane valley grows ; 
from a disappointing beginning to the fullest and best she has known makes 
an absorbing story that girls will take to their hearts. Decorations by Scott 









Maclain. Ages 12-16. $2.50 ; 
CUB REPORTER é 
By JACK HAMBLETON. Action and adventure are part of Tom’s life behind ¥ 


the front page. Boys will read eagerly of his first “scoop” and his satisfac- 
tion in being the man to come through with a good story — first. Decorations 
by Jean R. Finch. Ages 12-16. $3.00 T 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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ABELARD PRESS 
JUVENILES 


FOR SPRING 
por tha.yourgsal 


SUSIE — Written and Illustrated by Ruth King 


The same little black cocker spaniel that romps over 
popular notepaper, now has a story about her. 

Susie lives in the country, and then moves to the 
city, which she at first hates, and later learns 

to like. Cloth bound. Two and three colors 
throughout. Ages 3-6. April $2.00. 


THE LOST TUGBOAT -— Written and Ilus- 
trated by Nils Hogner 

The first book by this distinguished mural painter 
and artist. The Betty Ann is lost in the harbor 
fog, but finds her way out of it and to a better 
paying job. Cloth bound. Two and three colors 
throughout. Ages 5-8. April $2.00. 


MR. WIGGINGTON JOINS THE CIRCUS 
— by Kay and Harry Mace 

A gay spring book about a man whose feet were too 
big for any job, until he found just the right one 
with the circus. Cloth bound. Two and three colors 
throughout. Ages 5-8. April $2.00. 


PADDY AND SAM by Jean Bothwell. 
Pictures by Margaret Ayer 

Paddy was Sam's own duck, but one day 
Paddy is stolen. How Sam gets him 

back, and how he does something 

to prevent Paddy being stolen again, 

makes a lively and appealing story. 

Cloth bound. Two and three colors 
throughout. Ages 5-8. April $2.00. 


Ue je the @-'2qreup 
GREAT COMPOSERS: 
18 Makers of Music 
~ by Warren S. Freeman and 
Ruth W. Whittaker. With 18 
drawings by Virginia Grilley 
The book every child should 


a have to interest and ground 
/ him in music. Here are the 


cag lives of 18 famous composers, 
iis from Bach to Gershwin, told 
ie with charm and humor. 
4 wv) Dr. Freeman is Dean of the 


s College of Music of Boston 
\ : ware University, and the author 
NX — of numerous books. Cloth 
i bound. May $2.50. 


THE ABELARD PRESS 
381 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 





In Canada: George J. McLeod, Ltd., 117 Peter St., Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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STRING LUG THE FOX by David Stephen 


“Adults as well as teen-agers will enjoy this nature stor 


: friends ...One of the best animal stories I have read in a jon, 
8 


time.”— Mary PFEIFFER, Publishers’ Weekly. “Ranks 





Ses 








‘ among the best of recent wild animal tales.”"—Etyry 

: and new Lewis Buett, N. Y. Times Book Review. Pen and ink 

Jae drawings by Nina Scott LaNGLey. Ages 12 up. $275 
in the 

Pa ROBIN AND COMPANY by Morjo: 

books Hayes. Mary PFEIFFER calls this new story about the 

i las boys and girls of Robin on the River “fun for ages 8-| 

| e And that’s just what it is—lots of fun and exciting ad. 

r boys and girls ventures connected with the mysterious disappearance of 





Cindy, a long-haired dachshund. Black and white dray. 


from LITTLE, BROWN ings by ADOLPH TREIDLER. Ages 7-I1. $215 


Sl 


MICKEY THE MONKEY 5y Adele ong 


Cateau Deleeuw. “A lucky boy has a satisfying set of 
adventures with a charming imaginary playmate, one 
Mickey the Monkey...A delightful and straightfaced 
tribute to all childhood familiars and their creators.” 
— VIRGINIA Kirkus. Black and white drawings by Roper 
HENNEBERGER. Ages 7-11. $2.50 


BLACK TIDE by Carl D. Lane. “Straightforward 


adventure for boys against a unique background of of- 
shore oil drilling in the Gulf of Mexico. It is refreshing to 
have a good combination of story interest with the ever 
recurrent problem of summer earnings. . .”"—VirGINiA 
if Kirkus. Diagrams by the author. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


March 20 


ADVENTURE ON THE TENNESSEE* 


by Dorothy Leavitt. The Cabitor children, who went to 
Washington to live with their Congressman father in 
ADVENTURE ON THE POTOMAC, now travel with him to 
learn all about the TVA. Illustrated with photographs 

Ages 9-11. $2.75 






















April 7 
SCRUBS ON SKATES by Scott Young. Atens 


exciting story of the furious competition between high 
school hockey teams when a new, untried team fights to 
overcome its underdog status. Action drawings and dia 
grams by JAMES PONTER. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


April 29 


GUNS IN THE FOREST* by Bruce Lan- 


caster. A young readers’ edition of the author's GUNS 

OF BuRGOYNE. Told in human terms, it gives graphic and 

concrete descriptions of action on Lake Champlain, @ 

Saratoga, and around Albany, during the Revolution 

Ages 12 up. $3.00 

All Little, Brown Juveniles are bound in cloth and all have exile 
supers to protect the spine. 


*Atlantic Monthly Press Books 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY » BOSTON 
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For the first time in their history 
the Newbery Medal and Che Caldecott Meda 


have been awarded to books of the same publisher 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


"7 


“Adtarrie ns 18 , 


GINGER PYE 


By ELEANOR ESTES 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


FINDERS KEEPERS 


By WILL and NICOLAS 
Ages 5-9. $2.00 








SPRING BOOKS 


BINKY’S FIRE 


by SALLY SCOTT. The exciting adventures of a mischievous puppy who becomes 
a hero, much to his surprise. I/lustrated by Beth Krush. Ages 6-10. $1.75 


STEPSISTER SALLY 


by HELEN F. DARINGER. The lively story of a plucky little girl who finally wins 
the respect and affection she deserves. Illustrated by Garrett Price. 


Ages 8-12. 
THE BUFFALO KNIFE 


by WILLIAM O. STEELE. Andy makes a perilous journey by flatboat, in a vivid 
story of frontier life in 1782. I/lustrated by Paul Galdone. Ages 8-12. $2.25 


JOHN’S JOURNEY 


by GRACE ALLEN HOGARTH. Two English children spend a summer on Cape 
Cod — swimming, picnicking, and solving a mystery. I/lustrated by Nora S. 
Unwin. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


BEACH BOY 


by JERROLD BEIM. A sensitive story of a boy who comes to know the other 
side of resort life — the people who work there, instead of play. I/lustrated 
by Lillian Freedgood. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


$2.25 











HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer* 


A COWORKER, Ethel M. Christoffers, chief of 
the reference division at the University of 
Washington, has unearthed a “honey” of a title 
from the thousands that are pouring in this year. 
It is appropriately Queens of the Circulating Li- 
brary, being the selections from Victorian Lady 
Novelists of 1850 to 1900 introduced and edited 
by Alan Walbank (Evans Brothers, London, 1950). 
The book discloses the history of Mudie’s Select 
Library established in 1842 and W. H. Smith and 
Son’s Subscription Library. 

One of the most interesting items in the narra- 
tive of The Queens tells of the authoress who was 
permitted to write books but not to read them. 
She was Rhoda Broughton, daughter of the Rev- 
erend Delves Broughton. Rhoda began writing at 
twenty-two to break the monotony of a dreary wet 
Sunday afternoon. On Sundays in the Broughton 
household, “All novels, travels, biographies, maga- 
zines, poetry books” were “consigned to disgrace 
and a cupboard till the return of Monday released 
them.”” Her first novel, Not Wisely but Too Well, 
and her second, Cometh Up as a Flower, were pub- 
lished anonymously in 1867. The story goes that 
Rhoda's father would not permit her to read them; 
a strange paradox: “She may write them but may 
not read them.” Of course, the Reverend Mr. 
Broughton was probably not aware of the true 
authorship of the novels. 

Of the queens of the circulating library, Rhoda 
Broughton has more appeal than any other. That 
she is not widely represented in the libraries of 
our country is surprising. No regional library listed 
by the union catalog of the Pacific Northwest Bib- 
liographic Center possesses a single title by her, ex- 
cepting the Library Association of Portland, which 
owns a copy of Nancy. The Library of Congress 
lists a good many of her novels, which are no doubt 
required reading among statesmen. Gladstone is 
said to have been engrossed in Red as a Rose soon 
after its publication. 


Japanese Schoolteacher 


Robert L. Gitler, director of the School of Li- 
brarianship at the University of Washington, is in 
Tokyo this year to establish a library school at 
Keio University. He writes of his difficulties in 
delivering a speech in Japanese and of a friendly 
visit to the new school by General Ridgway, and 
adds: “Where in America in a well ordered library 
school does the basement contain a barber shop; 
a Soba (Japanese noodles) parlor; the college news- 
paper's editorial offices; the campus driver's family 
quarters, one room for him, his wife, and three 
youngsters; a tea room for the custodial force; and 
a watch repairman? . . . And where can one carry 
on a course in classification and cataloging while 
the pungent and oftimes overwhelming essences of 
cooking squid (octopus) and daikon (a type of 
turnip peculiar to Japan) float up through the class- 


* Director of Libraries, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


590 





room from the chambers below I am certain 
that no session in the course, education for libra. 
ianship, at Columbia University was ever delayed 
by having to signal from the window to a portion 
of the class outside to come in from first base as i 
is time for class!” 

As Jimmy Durante says: “Those are the cond 
tions that prevail’ in the school at Keio, c 


Power to Summon Up the Past 


Anatole France once wrote a fine credo for | 
brarians. His thesis is that memory is a wondroy 
thing “and the power to summon up the past jy 
as strange a gift, and a far better, than the power 
of reading the future.” Upon reading for the firs 
time this persuasive idea in the Frederic Chap 
edition, we copied it into a notebook without 
reference to its source. Later, with the intent 
citing the quotation on appropriate occasions, ¥ 
searched in vain likely titles such as Monsiey 
Bergeret in Paris and The Opi Jérém 
Coignard. Eureka! The cherished quotation ha 
recently been found neatly tucked away in the 
dedicatory remarks to My Friend's Book 


Do Not Disturb 


Many an author or reader finds it very diff 
to study at home because of the general « 
that often prevails where the various members 
a family all talk at the same time or ask question 
of the one who is studying. Charles Robe 
turin, who flourished in Dublin 
1800's, had a solution to the problem 
he felt the urge to write, he pasted 
forehead. This served as a wart 
members of his family to ‘‘cease an t 
asking questions or engaging him in conversation 
His scheme was so efficacious that before his deat 
at forty-two, he had accomplished many books, in 
cluding a number under the pseudonym of Denn 
Jasper Murphy. 


"yg i 


Dessert 
When Philip Morin Freneau, Poet of the Revolu 

tion, was a boy, he scribbled the following sig 
warning on the end papers of his 
The Spectator: 

Don't steal this Book My Honest Friend 

For Fear the Gallows will be your end 2 

And then the Justis will come and say 

Where is the Book you stole away? 

PHILIP FRENEAL 

According to Lewis Leary, author of That Rasca 
Freneau (Rutgers, 1941) the libra -y of the Freneau 
family was considered a large and well chosen on 
Only four volumes of the collection survive toda} 
among them The Spectator. Though there is 0 
longer any way of ascertaining whether young 
Philip indited similar poetic admonitions in othe 
books belonging to his father, the assumption 
that he did not. Had he done so, would not th 
library have been safeguarded from dispersal? 
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PUBLISHERS OF THE BEST IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


YOUNG 
GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER 


By REGINA KELLY 


Designed and illustrated by Warren Chappell 


@ The biography of England's great 
poet of the Age of Chivalry, author of 
the Canterbury Tales. His boyhood as 
the son of a wine-merchant, his train- 
ing as a page at the Royal court, his 
student days at Oxford, and his ro- 
mance with Phillipa, the girl he mar- 
ried. Ages 10-14. April 18, $2.75 
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The 
BLOSSOMING 
YEAR 
By BRUCE CARPENTER 


@ If you've ever known a mother who 
said “My girls are a little too young to 
be thinking of husbands” but who 
didn’t mean a word of it, you'll know 
just a little of the fun to expect in this 
enchanting novel of a Boston family, 
and of Peg Knackton’s change from a 
shy, self-conscious schoolgirl to a 
poised young woman, secure at last in 
her love. April 24, $2.75 


AR DW OAR whic: 


ROCKETS 
AND JETS 


By MARIE NEURATH. How do rockets and 
jets work? Every child’s questions (and every 
father’s, too) are answered in text and pic- 
tures completely in color. Uniform with How 
THE FIRST MEN LIVED, HOW THE WORLD WAS 
EXPLORED, etc. Ages 8-12. Published, $1.50 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD 
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FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 


SLEEPY 
ABC 


By MARGARET 
WISE BROWN 


@ “K” is for kissing your mother good- 
night . . . and all the other letters in 
this sleepy alphabet book stand for 
words that suggest happy thoughts to 
a child’s mind at bedtime. Wonderful 
for picture-book age. Pictures in 100 
different shades by Esphyr Slobodkina. 

Size 7” x 9”. May, $2.00 
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eM, PITCHER 
OF THE YEAR 


By ROBERT SIDNEY BOWEN 
@ The story of a young minor-league pitcher 
who thought he was jinxed, until the big 
chance came. By the author of THE WINNING 
PITCH, etc. For older boys.. Published, $2.50 


=\ 


SMOKEY, THE 
WELL-LOVED 
KITTEN 


By ALICE GOUDEY . 
Illustrated by Meg Wohlberg Se ps 


@ Everybody loves the new kitten, except 
father. And even he succumbs in time. A true- 
to-life story of a little girl’s joys and troubles 
in keeping a pet in a city apartment. 

Ages 5-10. March 28, $2.50 


THE LITTLE RED 
FIRE ENGINE 


By GRAHAM GREENE. When an author as 
famous as Graham Greene writes a story for 
children, it is always an event. And this tale 
of a fire engine, a horse, and a sailor, so gaily 
illustrated by Dorothy Craigie is sure to be one 
of the season's juvenile bestsellers. Size 7%” x 
11%”. Picture book age. June, $1.75 


419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 








THE 
TURNSPIT DOG 
by Maria Leach 
Ilustrated by 
Winifred Bromhall 
An amusing story of a 
little girl who wanted 
a dog for her very 
own—and how she 
managed to get her 
wish. A_ fascinating 
tale with an authentic 
background of early 

Massachusetts. 
Ages 8-12 
Ilustrated in color 
Board bound $1.75 
(Cloth backstrip) 
Cloth bound $2.25 





MAID OF FRANCE 
by J. Christophe Herold 
Illustrated by 
Frederick T. Chapman 
The moving, well- 
told story of the life 
of Joan of Arc, based 
on authentic histori- 

cal documents. 
Ages 8-12 
Cloth bound $3.00 





| 


SEE FOR 
YOURSELF 


by Nancy Larrick 
Illustrated by Jupo 
A well illustrated, 
simple science book 
dealing with air and 
water. Easy to read 
easy-to-do experi- 
ments—it spells FUN 
FOR ALL. 
Ages 8-12 
Board bound $2.00 
(Cloth backstrip) 
Cloth bound $2.50 
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TILLY’S 
STRANGE SECRET 
by Christine Noble Govan 

IMustrated by Sari 
Another Polly and 
Jenny story against 
the background of ex 
citing farm life with 
the same characters 
that made “Pink 
Maple House” and 
“Surprising Sum- 
mer” so popular and 
successful 
Ages 8-12 

Duroid bound $2.25 
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PEOPLE SAY....... 


“The best investment our library has made! Not only do the 
Marador binders preserve the periodicals but they have stopped 
the theft of magazines. Marylass 
‘*The best binders I have used or seen. . New Yor 
‘The most satisfactory of all binders we have tried Iii 
=e far superior to anything else on the market, both in 
appearance and wearing qualities.’ Pennsylvania 
“After two years our covers are still attractive and he 
always called forth admiring comments from the public W 
7 Binders have proved most satisfactory service has been e 
cellent.’ West Virgin 
‘“*We have used Marador binders on our larger magazines | 
the past two years and we have been very well satisfied with 
them. We have a junior high school of nearly 1,000 students 
and our magazines are in constant use. Monten 
- your letter illustrates the business attitude that makes 
me ‘swear by’ your product. . . Minnesots 
“We hope these binders will appear on the contract of th 
Board of Education.” New York 
**The ones I have in our high school have held up beautifully 
Lowisiens 
“We find your binders very satisfactory and have recom 
mended them to others.”’ Nebrashe 
‘We are delighted with the binders." Ohio 
“We enjoy the covers very much, and when we have the mone 
will order for all our magazines.’ Michiges 
“We find they help to keep the magazines from ‘walking owt 
of the library, as well as to protect them. Texs 
“I would recommend them highly for any library.” Obi 
‘*Patrons comment favorably on the covers.” Virginie 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
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5 ; GERONIMO The Last Apache War Chief 

ECRET By EDGAR WYATT. With 40 line drawings by a distinguished 
le Govan Indian artist, Geronimo’s direct descendant, ALLAN Houser. The 
oa k thrilling biography of the great Apache — to the white man, the 
pol “2 fiercest and cruelest of them all, but to the Indians, a patriot 
. fm Lea ¢ defending the land of his people. Ages 8-12. $2.50 
“Plak Dy J. THE FAMILY THAT GREW AND GREW 


By MARGARET J. BAKER. Illustrated by Nora S. UNWIN. The 

author of HOMER THE TORTOISE tells an amusing story about the 

most unusual family you're ever likely to meet. When unpredict- 

“a~ 2a able Miss Basingstoke decides that London is no place for her 
a, puppy, a family is born that grows in leaps and bounds. 

April 6. Ages 8-12. $2.25 





BUSBY & CO. 

by HERBERT COGGINS. The hilarious tale of a boy named Jerry 
and a beaver named Busby who solved a problem by going into 
business together — and a most unusual business at that! Full of 
gay, appealing pictures by ROGER DuvoIsIN and set in large read- 
able type. April 6. Ages 7-11. $2.25 


THE ROWLEYS OF ROBIN ROAD 

By JOAN BECKMAN, Illustrated by MABEL JONEs WoopBurRY. 

An exciting new story by the author of SKYLARK Fars, this time 
only i about Connie and her two sisters and brother and how they make 


ave stopped 


a ahome out of an old house on Robin Road. The Northwest setting 

"Illinois and an abandoned mine add to the fun. Ages 9-13. 

et, both in 

'enns yloania 

lie” Ws IT’S FUN TO KNOW WHY 

st Ving Experiments With Things Around Us 

aed il By JULIUS SCHWARTZ. Illustrated by Eowin HERRON. The 
ak YF | inside story of materials necessary to us all — iron, coal, cement, 
= , glass, rubber, wool, salt, bread, soap, paper. Filled with easy-to-do 
ract of the ae experiments and clear, dramatic pictures. Ages 8-12. 


New York 
eautifully.” 
Lonisians 


$2.50 


TODAY'S SCIENCE AND YOU 
By LYNN POOLE, Illustrated by JEANNE BENDICK. An up-to- 
date, provocative book for all ages, based on the widely known 
and much praised television program, The Johns Hopkins Science 
Review. Packed with the exciting stories behind present-day 
research and invention. For science-minded teen-agers and adults. 

$2.75 

Write for free illustrated catalogue 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE - A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36 
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Lt ttn SHELF PARTITIONS 


Designed by a librarian—tested for 10 years | 





For public, college, school & special libraries. Solves the prob- 
lem of shelving unbound pamphlets & periodicals, phonograph | 
records & albums, and those large or small flat juveniles that 
slide so easily. 

THE UNIT ITSELF 


Slides into standard shelving. Sturdily built 
of plywood, in ‘ight, dark or softone oak 
finishes. Light oak furnished unless other 
wise specified. 





THE UNIT IN USE 
Y/,” deep x 71.” tall x 35” long 
,” deep x 71.” tall x 35” long 
(Please specify depth) 
$7.95 F.O.B. Greensboro # 
Appt. Wt. 8 Ibs. # 


SLYD-IN SHELVING 


500 WOODLAWN AVE. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 











THIS IS OUR DESTINY 


India By William P. Heyne 
A THOUGHT-Provoking Book th 


| rOVOKINY Book ul 
. presents a Christian Program that w 
in the NEW ERA bring peace and economic security to ou 


by T. Walter Wallbank country in these perilous times 


Cloth, $3.0 


NATIONAL ANTHEMS 


University of Southern California 


A study of the origins and de- : 
calininane of the ladian Union And How They Came To Be Written 
and Pakistan, new nations in By Eloise R. Griffith 

a changing Asia. Colorful data on the origin, compost 
and historical facts surrounding the writ 
ing of the National Anthems of sev 
different countries. Cloth, $1.5 


INDIA was selected as one of 
the fifty best books of 1951 by 
the American Institute of : : 
Graphic Arts. From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 
224 pages .... Cloth Bound .... $3.25 — 


—— DOG BOOKS—DOG BOOKS — 
15,000,000 dog owners in America. yoks on your 
Ss Cc 2] T T ' F Oo R E S M A N —s to serve them. From our own “Training the 
Dog—$3; Care of the Dog ~ 5; ‘Don't Cal a Man 
N D i Dog—$2.50 (anthology on do t inciples of 
Dog Breeding, $4. These by Ca apt. Wi Judy. G reenbure's 
The Dachshund: Gordon’s The Boxer; Keckler’s The 
H Dane; Riddle’s The Springer; Perry's The Boston Terrier 
Chicago New York Atlanta Nicholas’ The Pekingese—Each $3.50 
Dalias San Francisco ' JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers of Dog World Magazine 
=a judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago '6 
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SCHOOLS AND 
LIBRARIES: 


Write or wire for 

information on spe- 

cial low price and 
terms. 


lts Style Appeals 
to Boys and Girls... 


..-iS easy to use...easy fo read! 
Makes information-finding enjoyable! 


Children Prefer 
Its Large Clear Type 

Instyleand text, BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR is just right for ele- 
mentary school boys and 
girls, because it is designed 

exclusively for them. 
The new, large, easy-to- 
read type—selected by boys 
and girls—plus the selective 


ADDED COLOR AND INTEREST 


The latest edition of BRI- 
TANNICA JUNIOR includes 
many new color illustrations. 
65 new four-color plates have 
been added, providing new, 
luxurious color and adding 
greater-than-ever interest. 
FOUR OUT OF EVERY FIVE 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR TEXT 
PAGES ARE ILLUSTRATED. 


A SET IN EVERY CLASSROOM! 

@ The value of BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR in classroom work has led 
many educators to recommend a 
set for each classroom. There is 
an obvious advantage in this. Chil- 
dren have a thousand-and-one 
questions which, if not answered 
immediately, are likely to be lost 
and never answered. 

Also, use of BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR with guidance from the 
teacher is excellent preparation 
for independent reference work 
in the future. 


Write or wire Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., 


content, simplified sentence 
structure, checked vocabu- 
lary provide adequate proof 
that BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 
easier to use. 

The 15-volume set illus- 
trated above is in the new 
School and Library Binding, 
now available. THIS IS THE 
NEW 1952 EDITION. 


This is a tremendous PLUS, 
making for more enjoyable 
reading; encouraging more 
information and fact find- 
ing. This new edition of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is avail- 
able to schools and libraries 
at a special low price on 
easy payment terms. 
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AWARDS 


kay NEWBERY AWARD, in its thirty-fifth year, 
went to former librarian Eleanor Estes for 
Ginger Pye. Runners-up were: Elizabeth Baity for 
Americans before Columbus, Holling C. Holling 
for Minn of the Mississippi, Nicholas Kalashni- 
koff for Defender, Julia L. Sauer for Light at Tern 
Rock, and Mary Buff for Apple and the Arrow. 

The Caldecott Award, in its fifteenth year, went 
to Nicolas Mordvinoff for Finders Keepers. Run- 
ners-up were: Marie H. Ets for Mr. T. W. Anthony 
Woo, Marcia Brown for Skipper John’s Cook, Mar- 
garet B. Graham for All Falling Down, William 
Péne DuBois for Bear Party, and Elizabeth Olds 
for Feather Mountain. 

Margaret McElderry, former children’s librarian 
at New York Public Library, is juvenile editor of 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, which published 
both winning books. The winners will be honored 
by a banquet at the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, to be held in New York 
the last week of June. 

The National Institute of Arts and Letters elected 
to life membership Newton Arvin, biographer; 
Jacques Barzun and Henry Steele Commager, his- 
torians; Louise Bogan, poet; Waldo Frank, Carson 
McCullers, and Eudora Welty, novelists; Tennessee 
Williams, playwright; Edmond Amateis, Peter Dal- 
ton, and Katherine Lane, sculptors; Henry Schaken- 
berg, painter; Clarence Clark Zantinger, architect; 
and Otto Luening, composer. 

Carleton Drewry was given the Poetry of Pasa- 
dena award ($1,250) for A Time of Turning. A. 


M. Sullivan won the gold medal of the Alexande 
Droutzkoy Memorial “for outstanding service 
poetry.” In addition, the Poetry Society of Anil 
ica gave several memorial prizes, for the first time, 
this year. Awards ($100 each), with the recipienty, 
are: Chap-Book, for an outstanding work on 

to Phyllis Bartlett for Poems in Process; Edna Se 
Vincent Millay, to Sara Henderson Hay for Ti 
Delicate Balance; Ridgeley Torrence, to 

Edward Eaton for The Shadow of the Swimmer, 

Padraic Colum won the 1952 Fellowship of the 
Academy of American Poets ($5,000). 

The American Newspaper Guild's 1951 Hey. 
wood Broun award for the best newspaper work of 
the year “in the spirit of Heywood Broun,” wen 
to Jack Steele. 

The Catholic Writers Guild of America Golden 
Books awards in fiction, nonfiction, and spiritual 
categories, went to Richard Sullivan's Fresh and 
Open Sky, Edmund Walsh's Total Empire, and Ap 
cent to Truth, by Thomas Merton 

Graham Greene received the 1952 Catholic lit 
erary award for fiction for The End of the Affair. 
Jacques Maritain was nonfiction winner with Mae 
and the State. 

Fulton Oursler received a Christopher award of 
$5,000 for The Greatest Book Ever Written. 

C. Helen Henry, student at Western Reserve 
University School of Library Science, received the 
Caroline E. Robinson Memorial Scholarship, 
A.L.A.’s first designated specifically for hospital li- 
brarians. 


BERNARD SHAW’S HOME, AvoT SAINT LAWRENCE, HERTFORDSHIRI 


Bernard Shaw's home, which he willed to the National Trust, is much as he left it 
1950. Many visitors avail themselves of the 


time of his death, November 2, 


al ihe 


tun 
opportunity) 


to visit the house and grounds. Beyond the open space is a tall hedge which concealed his 


garden studio where much of his writing was done. 
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FHOLLISTON MILLS inc. 


mWOOD + MASSACHUSETTS 
YORK + PHILADELPHIA » CHICAGO 


Monutocturers of Bookbinding Fabrics 





Uaet Cote, Coated ia Impregnoted song i 
Cloth Bese, Rubber Hollands, Map Clo 
Com Fabrics, ‘Sign, label ond Tag cee 


JLLETIN 


All volumes are bound in a rugged, 
ble, dark blue Holliston Binding Fabric hand- 
ty stamped in black, red and genuine gold. 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE... .votum) 7... the first 


to be published of a twelve volume 
commentary designed to vitalize 


Biblical preaching and teaching. 


The Jnterpreter's Bible is a com- 


plete and efficient working tool for the preacher 
and teacher of the Bible. 146 writers and editors 
enlisted from all parts of the English-speaking 
world and representing a cross section of Prot- 
estantism share their Bible knowledge and 


preaching power. 


Published by Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, The Interpreter’s Bible will be published 
at the rate of two volumes a year for six years. 
The entire set has been designed by the Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Staff with the assistance of 
Stefan Salter Associates for the utmost in 


beauty of appearance, durability and service. 




























OBITUARIES 


February 2. ERNEST L. MEYER, newspaperman, 
columnist, and author of the autobiographical 
Bucket Boy—on his newspaper career—and Hey, 
Yellowback—an account of his experiences as a 
conscientious objector in the first world war; in 
New York City; fifty-eight. 

February 2. GeorGE H. CHASE, dean emeritus of 
Harvard University, among whose books are The 
Loeb Collections of Arretine Pottery and Greek and 
Roman Sculpture in American Collections; in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; seventy-seven. 

February 3. JosePH F. MERRILL, Mormon leader, 
and author of Manual Physics, Truth Seeker of 
Mormonism, and Descendant of Marriner W. Mer- 
rill, an autobiography; of a heart attack; in Salt 
Lake City; eighty-four. 

February 3. EMILE BREHIER, author of the standard 
French History of Philosophy; in Paris; seventy- 
five. 

February 3. WELLINGTON ROE, novelist and writer 
on trade unionism, whose works include The Tree 
‘Falls South, Begin No Day, and Juggernaut, Amer- 
ican Labor in Action; after a brief illness; in New 
York City; fifty-three. 

February 3. HaArowtp LeCair Ickes, for almost 
thirteen years Secretary of the Interior, author of 
America’s House of Lords—dealing with news- 
papers—and The Autobiography of a Curmudgeon; 
of heart complications; in Washington, D.C.; sev- 
enty-seven. 

February 7. LEICESTER BODINE HOLLAND, archeol- 
ogist, university professor, and author of The Gar- 
den Blue Book and Traffic Ways about France in 
the Dark Ages; in Philadelphia; sixty-nine. 
February 9. NorMAN Douc tas, British novelist 
and essayist; on the Isle of Capri, Italy; eighty- 
three. Mr. Douglas, who turned to literature in his 
middle forties after pursuing half a dozen careers, 
wrote South Wind, They Went, Together, Foun- 
tains in the Sand, Experiment, Old Calabria, Birds 
and Beasts of the Greek Anthology, One Day, 
Three of Them, Goodbye to Western Culture, 
Looking Back, and Late Harvest. 


February 9. PAUL WILSTACH, author of books and 
plays; in Takoma Park, Maryland; eighty-one. 
Among Mr. Wilstach’s many books are Richard 
Mansfeld, the Man and the Actor; Mount Vernon, 
Washington's Home and the Nation's Shrine; Po- 
tomac Landings; Jefferson and Monticello; Along 
the Pyrenees; Patriots off Their Pedestals; and An 
Italian Holiday. 

February 11. JAMES Gow, newspaperman and 
playwright, whose most famous plays were “To- 
morrow the World’’ and “Deep Are the Roots,” 
both written in collaboration with Arnaud d’Us- 
seau; after a brief illness; in New York City; forty- 
four. 

February 13. E.izABETH MACINTOSH, author of 
plays under the pseudonym, Gordon Daviot, and 
detective stories as Josephine Tey; in London; fifty- 
five. “Richard of Bordeaux,” with John Gielgud 
in the title role, was “Gordon Daviot's”’ first play 
to be produced; it had long runs in both London 
and New York. 

February 13. ALFRED EINSTEIN, musicologist; in 
El Cerrito, California; seventy-one. Books of Dr. 
Einstein, a cousin of the famous physicist, were 
published in both Germany and this country. Those 
in English include A Short History of Music; Mo- 
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zart: His Character, His Work; Music in the Ry 
mantic Period; Gluck; Greatness in Music a1 
Schubert. = 
February 15. GEORGE KIBBE TURNER, short go. 
and screen writer, whose works include Helj ; 
Trust and Street of Forgotte n Men, also author of 
exposes of politics and crime in 1909 and 199: ; 
Miami, Florida; eighty-three. q 
February 19. KNUT HAMSUN, winner of the Nobe 
prize in literature for Growth of the Soil: in Grin, 
stad, Norway; ninety-two. From The Enigmatic ix 
1877 until Look Back on Happiness in 1940, Kow 
Hamsun produced a stream of books, many of 
which were translated into English, German, Ris 
sian, Swedish, and French. These include, beside 
those mentioned above, Shallow Soil, Vagabond 
Hunger, August, Victoria, The Women w ily 
Pump, Spiritual Life, Dreamers, Under the Hy 
vest Star, Editor Lynge, A Wanderer Plays « 
Muted Strings, Queen Tamara, Fairyland, Th 
Road Leads On, and The Ring Is Closed. 
February 24. LEONHARD DEuTSCH, teacher of my 
sic and author of A Treasury of the World's Fix 
Folk Songs and Guided Sight Readings: of he 
disease; in New York City; sixty-five 

February 25. EMMA V. BALDWIN, formerly head of 
the Bureau of Library Service of the New Jers 
Department of Education, and of the New Jers 
Library Association; in Mountain Lakes, New Je 
sey; seventy-five. 

















































Ss 6 
“THE PRIDE OF CULTURED § ygw 
PERSONS” 
Bee NiGATA Nippo, 2 Japanese newspaper, NEW ' 
printed in a recent issue the following con Biblio« 
tribution which concerns the Information Center 
in Japan: NEW 
The other day I happened to phone to a K-san 
a staff member of ciE Library here. By the wa ; 


I do not know her personally. Now, for my @ 
a man’s voice answered and told me in very kind 
manner that the library is holding an affair that d 
and many big men are gathering there. Cons 
quently K-san is also very busy. He then asked 
whether my business is of urgent nature. When 
told him that I would like to talk with her ver 
much on some important matter concerning ont 
appointment he immediately took the trouble ' 
call her to the telephone. Thus I was able to til 
to her as desired. 

Now I can honestly say this that if I couldn 
talk to her at that time, I still feel quite satishe 
just the same and have high esteem for that gent 
man. The reason I feel that way toward thé 
gentleman is that the words he used in explaining 
the circumstances under which K-san was so bus 
were so scrupulously carefully expressed not ! 
hurt my feeling in any way 

Although, of late, our world is becoming mu 
brighter than before, we still have to face mas 
unpleasant scenes where our nerves and feeling 
are unnecessarily pained and hurt. 

It is therefore, more than desirous that not on 
such organizations as government offices, comme 
cial firms, factories, but also as stores and home 
regardless of employers or employees, should bet 
such an etiquette as shown in this telephone # 
rangement, and uphold the pride of cultured pet 
sons in a brighter social life. 
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(omplete and brilliantly new for ’52— 


GOLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


20 VOLUMES— 
COPYRIGHT 1952 
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owing cor Bibliographies and Index .. . To 
ion Center Libraries 
NEW from cover to cover... and Schools 
- heen only $149.00 
y the way : , , . 
or an ol Here is a comment from one of the 4,000 Librarians who purchased COLLIER'S 
very kind! in advance of completion— 
air that day “We would like to take this opportunity to tell you how proud we are of our 
re. Conse COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, and how useful it is. We use it many times each day, 
n asked m and are continually amazed at its comprehensiveness, its useable arrangement and its 
ot up-to-dateness. Now we do not know how we got along without such an encyclopedia 
e. When | before.”’ 
h her ven 
ning one Here is how your Wilson card lists COLLIER'S— 
trouble 
ole to ot Collier’s encyclopedia; with bibliography and index. Charles 
coula ac P. Barry, editor-in-chief; Louis Shores, library consultant 
te satisfied and advisory editor ;and others)... Collier 1952 
hat gentle vy j 5 
20v illus maps 
ward thet és F ; ; 
explaining Covers about 30,000 subjects by some 2000 contributors, on knowledge 
as so bus significant to English speaking people. The many illustrations include 
ed not t reproductions of paintings, color plates and black and whites to illuStrate 
science, commerce and the arts. Cartography by Rand McNally Company 
ung a 1 Encyclopedias and dictionaries 1030; 031 
face many : 
d feelings 3-14-52 (W) The H. W. Wilson Company 
t not ony May we also suggest that you check the listing of COLLIER’S in the 1950-1951 SUPPLEMENT TO 
, commer THE STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
nd homes, & 
— bea COLLIER’S invites comparison. We will gladly send the FIRST TEN VOLUMES or even the entire set to any 
phone ar libratian on an examination basis—no obligation. Write: JOHN F. CARROLL, LIBRARY & EDUCATION 
ured per: 
DIVISION, COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK. 
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Its Back! Demco's Famous 











“BOOK POCKET! 


It's your favorite Demco “Ideal” Book Pocket 
made from Economy “natural” stock. Tests 
show this pocket is tough as the more expensive 
types—wears as well, and is harder to tear. We 
are convinced that our “Economy” is the best 
pocket value on the market. Dimensions: back 
flap 4” high, front flap 3/2” high, width 3%’, 



























STUI 
More Pockets for your Money byE 
No. 2880 Plain No. 2870 Printed pure 
$9.10 ~ 
STE/ 
by R 
4 Write for useful Demco catalog mi 
n 
on Rive 
Z DELCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES iv0. 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN > NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT MO! 
by § 





Pe ee 
Now Ready: 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS | 
ANNUAL: 1950-1951 | © 



















; Per 
Folding Ulman 37th ed. = 256p. _—$:2.50 tan 
Chairs . 
Eight collegiate forensic events are JOE 
reported verbatim. by | 
The propositions debated or dis- a 
cussed are all current and impor- tier 
tant: 
, . INJ 
A Non-Communist World oe | 





7 Organization 


Rearming Western Germany 
DIRECT PRICES TO ; 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, Youth and Defense 
CAFETERIAS and ALL Outlawing the Communist Party 
ORGANIZATIONS Loyalty Oaths 
* The Welfare State 


The Brannan Plan 
Write for Catalog 


Legalized Gambling 
MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 950 University Avenue New York 52 
CHURCH STREET SOLFAR OWA a 
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BOOKS from the Rocky Mountains 
if AN one Titles for Spring and Fall, 1952 


Americana 


STUBBORN FOOL 

by Estelle Aubrey Brown 

A shocking indictment of the U. S. Indian 
Bureau's policies by a woman who served 
the bureau from 1902 to 1918. 310 pages, 
§vo, Illustrated. Ready $4.50 


STEAMBOATS IN THE TIMBER 

by Ruby El! Hult 

A fascinating account of steam-boating days 
on Lake Coeur d'Alene and the St. Joe 
River... . exciting although almost forgot- 
ten aspect of Northwest history. 206 pages, 
Svo, Illustrated. Ready $4.00 


MOSTLY ALKALI 
by Stephen Perry Jocelyn 
Comprehensive biography of military life .. . 
sets forth the career of. General Stephen P. 
Jocelyn who spent over half of his 44 years 
of service at barren outposts. Approximate- 
ly 575 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 

September 10 = $10.00 


HEAR ME, MY CHIEFS! 

by L. V. McWhorter 

Only complete and definitive record of the 
Nez Perce Indians . . . written directly from 
Indian sources, using much new material. 
New interpretation of the dramatic Nez 
Perce War of 1877. 656 pages, 8vo. Illus- 
trated. July 10 $10.00 


JOE MEEK 

by Stanley Vestal 

An outstanding biography of one of the most 

extraordinary and vital characters of fron- 

tier history. 348 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 
April 15 $5.00 


INJUN SUMMER 

by William Walker and Daisy F. Baber 
The “back trail’’ of Wyoming and Colorado 
wilderness days . . relived by Bill Walker, 
pioneer. Authentic Americana by the au- 
thor and collaborator of THE LONGEST 
ROPE. 224 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 


Fiction 


HOME, HAM AND HOMINY 


by Anita M. Littrell and William Clyde 

Littrell 

Warm-hearted story of a Tennessee tenant 

farmer's family ... a Mark Twain kind of 

humor, refreshingly honest. 236 pages, 8vo. 
August 11 $4.00 


Juvenile 


THE LISTENING BOOK 
by Daniel E. Safier 
A “read-aloud’’ book to delight children 
from three to eight years. Rhythm and 
sound are used in a new and delightful way. 
160 pages, 4to. Illustrated. 

October 10 $4.00 


BUTTERSCOTCH AND THE HAPPY 
BARNYARD 
by Charles Morrow Wilson 
A delightfully gay and funny book for chil- 
dren in which the barnyard animals of Miss 
Nacmi's farm seem very real. Approximate- 
ly 108 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 

November 10 = $2.50 


Miscellaneous 


BEET-SUGAR ECONOMICS 

by R. H. Cottrell 

Complete and up-to-date text covering the 
organization and function of the great beet- 
sugar industry in the United States. 360 
pages, 8vo. May 1 $5.00 


THE BRITISH SOCIALIST ILL-FARE 
STATE 

by Cecil Palmer 

Almost frightening in its picture of a so- 
ciety in decay, this book provides a compre- 
hensive analysis of the Socialist Welfare 
State as it has actually operated in Great 
Britain from 1945 to 1951. 704 pages, large 
12mo. May 31 $6.00 


MAN TO MAN 

by Bernard N. Ward 

The inequities, inequalities and staggering 
waste of our present income-tax laws. The 
author, a certified public accountant with 
years of experience in income-tax cases, 
offers a solution to our present dilemma. 
384 pages, large 12mo. May 16 $4.00 


Write for complete catalog 


The 


June 16 = $4.00 


Caldwell, 


CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


Be 


Idaho 
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Just Published 
HOLLYWOOD, U.S.A. 


From Script to Screen 
by Alice Evans Field 
Introduction by Will Hays 


A handbook and guide to the modern movie 
industry, describing in simple, non-technical 
language every angle of motion picture pro- 
duction. For twenty years, the author was 
Assoc. Director, then Director, of the De- 
partment of Studio and Public Service, Mo- 
tion Picture Assn. of America. “This book 
could well be called ‘Inside Hollywood!” 
Will Hays. 256 pp. S52” x8Y2”" $3.50 

14 full-page illustrations. 


THE PEOPLE'S PSYCHOLOGY 
by Dr. Fred M. Gregg 


An outstanding author, teacher, lecturer and 
psychological consultant sets forth what 
measure of control we have in making our 
personalities attractive to others, and, inci- 
dentally, to ourselves. The contributions of 
others are clearly and objectively defined. 
Invaluable to laymen as a means of under- 
standing human behavior. Excellent for adult 
education. Already adopted as a a: text. 
496 pages. 5Y%" x8 $5 

%6 Fa i 


FIGHTING ADMIRAL: 
The Story of Dan Cailaghan 
by Father Francis X. Murphy 
The story of Rear Admiral Daniel Judson 
Callaghan, one of the most beloved men of 
the U.S. Navy. In command of five cruisers 
and eight destroyers during the heroic action 
off Guadalcanal, he was killed while direct- 
ing the naval engagement. 
214 pages. 51," x8Y," $3 


THE GREAT MADNESS 
by Avigdor Hameiri 

The authorized translation of a modern Hebrew 

classic by Rabbi Jacob Freedman 
The story of a newspaperman in Austria- 
Hungary who goes to war in 1914. His 
bitter reminiscences show the disintegrating 
effect of war's madness on even a sophisti- 
cated and hardened observer. One of the 
most scathing indictments of war that has 
appeared in years. “The story moves swiftly, 
the characters are genuine, the satire is 
merciless ... a tour de force.’ Pierre Van 


P . 
aassen 243 pp. 5Y_" x8Yq" $3.50 





SPECIAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Send for free copy of our 
1952 Library Bulletin 











Vantage Press, Inc. Dept. MC. 
Publishers 
230 West 41st St. New York 36 


in Canada: Burns & MacEachern, Toronto. 


























NICKNAMES 


of 
AMERICAN CITIES 


by GERARD L. ALEXANDER 
Map Division 
New York Public Library 


OFFERING the most complete 
listing of American city, town and 
village nicknames ever assembled, 
this book is an important addition 
to reference works on Americana 


Ever heard of the “City of 


Governors” ? 


HAVE Any idea where the “Peerless 
Princess of the Plains” is 
located ? 


YOU ; Been to the “Nineteen Sub- 


urbs in Search of a Metropo- 
lis” P 


NICKNAMES OF AMERI.- 
CAN CITIES will answer these 
and hundreds of similar questions 
in a matter of seconds. It is an 
Authoritative Reference source list- 
ing more than 1500 nicknames. 
Here is a volume to satisfy the 
everyday curiosity of the man in 
the street as well as the definite 
needs of editors, writers, speakers, 
advertisers and researchers. 


Planographed 88 Pages 
November, 1951 
Price: $2.00 


Order your copy today from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, New York 
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The best-selling writer 
of baseball books today / 


TOM 
MEANY 


More than 1,500,000 copies of his books have been sold 
—jn all editions — to eager sports fans. This is the man 
who really knows the players and the game, and his 
accounts of baseball’s greatest. moments and players are 
the most popular in the field today. 

mplete | 
mm and This great Meany threesome 

mbled, is a major history of major league baseball: 
dition 


cana, | P RASEBALL'S GREATEST BASEBALL'S GREATEST 


sity of TEAMS A lineup of the teams that have PITCHERS The 25 outstanding major 
| & brought brilliance to baseball’s memo- league pitchers since the turn of the cen- 
Yeerless | table past. A full appendix lists every tury, with complete life stories of each 
ins” is player on every team with scores and star, packed with anecdotes and highlights 
records. Illustrated $3.00 of his career. Illustrated $3.00. 


n Sub- 

letropo- BASEBALL'S GREATEST HITTERS Here are the 

20 top sluggers since 1900 — the names that have given the 

'ERI- A) crowds the biggest thrills. The story of their rise to fame, S 
thoes their personal lives off the diamond, plus their hitting rec- 

aca | ords and an interpretation of their hitting techniques. 

i = | @ Illustrated $3.00 


e list- | 
aia | Agreat Meany biography: Especially for younger fans — life stories 


fi acked with action photos. Complete records, 
y the BABE RUTH The whole true story of ‘ Only iank each: 2 


an in his fabulous career told with humor and 

efinite gusto by a writer who knew him well. JOE DI MAGGCIO 

akers, “Anyone who has ever had the slightest RALPH HINER 
attack of baseball fever will enjoy this STAN MUSIAL 


book.”—JOHN HERSEY. Foreword by Christy 


Walsh, Illustrated $3.00 TED WILLIAMS 


And watch for the first volume in a great 
NEW series by TOM MEANY 


THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEES an up-to-the-minute 


inside story of the Bronx Bombers — for fans of all ages. 
Coming May 29. Illustrated $3.00 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY @¢ 232 Madison Ave., New York 16 
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Gladys 


— ARE ALWAYS pursuing happiness and 
security. Now and then, rarely, we find 
them, if only briefly,” writes Gladys Taber in one 
of the several books she has written about Still- 
meadow, the farm at Southbury, Connecticut, where 
she lives in a slightly remodeled house built in 
1690, with her sister “Jill’’ (Mrs. Eleanor Mayer), 
a dozen or more cocker spaniels, Maeve (an Irish 
setter), and Esmé, the royal Siamese cat named for 
a character in Saki. “But for me,’’ continues Mrs. 
Taber, “a small home in a green valley is security 
and the opportunity to make a happy life.’ 

Though Mrs. Taber's novels have been written 
primarily for women, and her “Diary of Domestic- 
ity’ department has been one of the most widely 
read features of the Ladies Home Journal since 
1938, it is indisputable that many men have en- 
joyed her books about Stillmeadow and perhaps 
learned some home truths from Especially Father 
(1949), the best-selling biography of her impetu- 
ous parent, (‘Father went through life like a jet 
plane, and he expected everyone around him to do 
the same.” ) 

Gladys Leonae Bagg—her middle name was de- 
rived from her uncle Leonidas, a Civil War officer 
—was born April 12, 1899 at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, the second daughter of Rufus Mather 
Bagg, Jr., a descendant of Increase and Cotton 
Mather, the Massachusetts Puritan divines, and 
Grace Sibyl (Raybold) Bagg. ‘Father’ was a man 
of tireless energy who whisked his family from one 
part of the country to the other. Gladys wrote an 
historical novel at nine, verse at ten. From Apple- 
ton High School, she was packed off by Father 
to Wellesley, taking her B.A. degree in 1920. Re- 
turning to Appleton, she taught English at Law- 
rence College, receiving her master’s degree in 1921 
in spite of a dearth of research material caused by 
Father's continuous warfare with the college librar- 
ian over a 75-cent fine—an incident which crops up 
in A Star to Steer By (1938). She married another 
teacher, Frank Albion Taber, Jr., in 1922. The 
Tabers have a daughter, Constance (the “Cecily” 
of the Stillmeadow books), now a teacher of lin- 
guistics at Columbia University. 

Mrs. Taber published a book of poems, Lyonesse, 
in 1926, and her first novel, Late Climbs the Sun, 
in 1934, a story of feminine revolt praised by the 
New York Times for its competent style, humor, 
and “bright, convincing detail." By that time the 
Tabers, with Mrs. Mayer and her two children, 
were living at Stillmeadow, with its forty acres, 
and finding that ‘‘a home in the country is no place 
for idlers. It takes you over.” These first years 
were “years when Jill and I had no underwear” 
and one good dress apiece. But their days were 
crowded with activity, including the raising of 
pedigreed cocker spaniels and the care of a large 
garden. Garden produce goes into the deep freeze 
to take care of the many guests who are also fed 
from recipes collected in Stillmeadow Kitchen 
(1946, revised 1950), which Virginia Kirkus 
called “‘one of those cookbooks you start out to 
sample and soon find yourself reading just for the 
joy of it.” 

Harvest at Stillmeadow (1940), called by Books 
a “mellow, reassuring record,’ was a first collec- 
tion of Mrs. Taber's informal essays on year- 
round living, working, and meditating there. The 
Book of Stillmeadow (1948) is ‘‘a book to recom- 
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mend to people who need—for the space of a fev 
hours—to find peace,” according to Virgini: 
Kirkus, who said of Stillmeadow Seasons (1950) 
“There is a serenity, sparked with humanity, thi 
gives these books their unfailing charm.” Some 
critics, however, have complained goodnaturedly 
that Mrs. Taber's quick transitions from Shake 
speare to casseroles are sometimes a bit confusing 
Especially Spaniels (1945) is a practical book on 
the selecting and training of dogs, with photograph 
by “Jill,” which the Weekly Book Review describe 
as extremely useful and a book which “can } 
happily read by the dogless.’’ Similarly, the loca 
ora served as inspiration for Flower Arrangin 
for the American Home (1947), which Mrs. Tab 
wrote in collaboration with Ruth Kistner. This th 
Weekly Book Review called ‘a volume that i 
unique in charm, in stimulation, and in sincer 
down-to-earth advice.” 

Before and between these books came novels of 
romance and family life. Tomorrow May Be Fa 
(1935), Evergreen Tree (1937), This Is for A 
ways (1938), Nurse in Blue (1944), The Hea 
Has April Too and Give Us This Day (1944) 
and Give Me the Stars (1945), called by Lisle Bel 
“a solid and entertaining novel, nebulous only in 
title.” An historical novel is now in progress. In 
addition Mrs. Taber has written two books for 
children: The First Book of Dogs (1949) andT 
First Book of Cats (1950). Her own reading tastes 
run to the soundly romantic—Keats, de la Mart 
Yeats, and Millay in poetry —and Wuthering 
Heights in the novel. 

A caller at Stillmeadow one afternoon last yea 
found its chatelaine, short, auburn-haired, blue 
eyed, absorbed in a new litter of puppies, but read) 
to discuss a common enthusiasm, the novels 0! 
Joseph Shearing. “It gives me a good deal 0 
pleasure to recognize many of my traits as putt 
unadulterated Yankee,” she once wrote, and it wa 
evident that Mrs. Taber gave no more than a back 
ward thought to New York, “which is a very spt 
ial locale.” EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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HERMITAGE HOUSE 
> 
Spring 1952 


Health, Happiness and Hormones 


The Gland and Sex Dilemma 

By Max R. Rubinstein, M.D. Plain talk about glands and their effect on health and happiness. 
Dr. Rubinstein, of Los Angeles, specialist in hormone therapy, explains sensational advances made 
by endocrinology, with case histories. Ready, $3.00 


= . > ene 
Mystery Fiction Theory and Technique, Revised Edition 
By Marie F. Rodell. A revised edition, with lots of new material, of The Hoyle of Homicide; “a 
dandard must for all mystery writers.”—Erle Stanley Gardner. Originally published in 1943—out of 
print in recent years. Top stock item for your writing book table. Ready, $3.00 


ics of the Film 


By Joseph and Harry Feldman. Invites the movie-goer to stand beside the director and see how he 
creates a film. Sequences of popular film classics are analyzed to show what montage and other 


hnical elements really are. 
technical elements really are Illus. Ready, $3.50 


Dorothy Caruso A Personal History 


Dorothy Caruso, Author of Enrico Caruso, His Life and Death. A personal history, charming and 
sensitive, of a woman whose life path has crossed those of many remarkable people — Enrico Caruso, 
H. G. Wells, Margaret Anderson, Gurdjieff and many others. Illus. Ready, $3.00 


a 
American Fathers and Sons 
By Bela Kornitzer. A wholesome family book. Through sketches of famous modern father and son 
relationships — Albert Einstein and his son, Chief Justice Vinson and his father, FDR and his four 
sons, Cecil B, De Mille and his father and others — the American family is portrayed as a mirror of 
American democracy. Don’t forget this for Father's Day. Illus. April 18, $5.00 


The Great God Pan 
ABiography of the Tramp. Played by Charles Chaplin 


by Robert Payne. A biography of the character Chaplin created — the little fellow with the derby, 
immense pants and big shoes — who first appeared in 1914. His ancestry is traced from the goatish 
god Pan, down through the Commedia dell ’Arte, Pierrot, and Harlequin. A book about comedy with 
Charlie the tramp as the finest example of the spirit of comedy — coming in the year Chaplin's new 
picture is eed ihlus. April 7, $3.75 


iJ 
Everybody's Guide to Stamp Investment 
By Joseph E. Granville. Put this on your Investment and Economics shelf — it’s not another book for 
stamp collectors (although they'll buy it). Here’s a gold mine for the small investor — offering a new, 
easy-to-follow plan for building security with moncy he won't miss (only a dollar a week will do it)! 


April 14, $2.95 


The Contributions of Harry Stack Sullivan 
A Symposium 


Will be demanded by the lay-psychoanalytical book market and indispensable to the professional 
public. Through this symposium one gains full knowledge of Sullivan, his fundamental concepts, 
and his contributions to the social sciences. May 16, $3.50 


Hermitage House, Inc. 8 West 13 Street, New York 11 
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Jere Wheelwright 


nee WHO ENJOY historical novels with 
authentic backgrounds and believable heroes, 
find the books of Jere Wheelwright tailored to 
their tastes. Mr. Wheelwright says he tries never 
to put a twentieth century hero into a sixteenth 
century setting, nor to twist the facts into a crusade 
or a preachment. Although he has written his 
stories primarily for men, he has been gratified to 
find how many women enjoy them too. 

ere Hungerford Wheelwright, whose given name 
is pronounced “Jerry,” was born September 8, 
1905, in Lake, Maryland, now incorporated in the 
city of Baltimore. He was named for his father, 
an industrialist and coal operator. His mother, 
Eleanor Polk Kalkman, was a descendant of Von 
Kalkman, a Baltimore shipowner who in 1812 
owned shares in Thomas Boyle’s famous privateer, 
Chasseur. An ancestor on his father's side was John 
Wheelwright, celebrated New England pioneer 
minister. Both his grandfathers fought in the Con- 
federate cavalry, and his childhood was enlivened 
by old soldiers’ tales and refighting the battles of 
the Civil War. This may well have started young 
Jere on his lifelong interest in naval and military 
history. 

While attending the Gilman Country School in 
Baltimore, he worked on the school magazine and 
paper, and was on the track team. Later, at Prince- 
ton, his extracurricular interests were dramatics and 
humorous writing. He received his B.A. in 1927 
with honors in history. 

After a year of graduate study at Harvard Law 
School, he moved to New York to learn banking, 
starting with the Chatham-Phoenix National Bank 
and Trust Company, and eventually becoming as- 
sistant trust officer at the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany. In 1934 he opened his own office as indus- 
trial consultant, where, he says, “I occupied my 
too-abundant leisure in writing a novel. While it 
was not accepted, to my surprise publishers were 
friendly.’” But as business picked up, writing was 
put aside for lack of time. In 1939 he was married 
to Beatrice Jacquelin Stout and they have two chil- 
dren, Eleanor and Elizabeth. 

Then came World War II and he went into the 
Navy in 1942 as a lieutenant, serving in the Pacific 
until 1945. A service assignment may have influ- 
enced his future career. He prepared “Sense” pam- 
phlets — ‘‘Dunking Sense,” ‘Fuel Saving Sense,”’ 
etc.—a series which gave technical information in 
a lighter vein. 

Upon his discharge with the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander, he found impaired health made it im- 
possible for him to go back into business life, so 
again he turned to writing. In this he was encour- 
aged by such professionals as Robert Taylor, Han- 
nibal Coons of Colliers, and the late Roark Brad- 
ford. 

In 1945 his first book appeared — The Strong 
Room, a novel of Tudor England concerning a 
young aristocrat imprisoned by Henry VIII, par- 
doned by Queen Mary, but later condemned to 
death for taking part in a court intrigue. This 
novel was the Family Book Club selection for Feb- 
ruary 1948. Bonaventure Schwinn, in Common- 
weal, says of it: “Two features . . . rather unusual 
in contemporary fiction distinguish this novel. It 
has a good, although slightly melodramatic, plot 
cleverly woven into the historical events of the 
period. And it has . . . a hero with really admir- 
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able qualities, who wins the sympathy and hol 
the rapt interest of the reader Virginia Kirku 
gives a more qualified approval. Richard 

in the New York Tmes, describes it as 
buckler’ which just doesn’t swashbu 
San Francisco Chronicle pronounces it 
reading and a fairly ‘palatable way 

on one of the more confusing peri 
history.” 

A juvenile, Gentlemen Hus/ 
the fall of 1948, and was the 
the Junior Literary Guild 

Wolfshead (1949) is a sequel 
Room. It deals with the adventure 
John Aumarle, as an outlaw in Fran 
high seas during Mary Tudor’s 
closes with the accession of Elizal 
end to Aumarle’s piracy. E. B 
the New York Herald Tribune 
view, ‘“Wheelwright’s virtue 
material as casually real 
His scholarship is never preten 
tuous.” 

In his latest book, Kentuch a (1 
Wheelwright tells a story of the An an frontiet 
during the Revolution. ‘A readable, wholesot 
tale,” Virginia Kirkus called it, and the Libra 
Journal commented: “First rate |! 
which should appeal to all teen-age boy 
He is now busy on his fifth book 
cal novel. 

Currently he enjoys breeding horses 
rode a great deal; likes professional baseball 
has forsworn his love of cruising, saying he 
lowed the anchor’’ after the Pacific! 

Among authors, he favors Conan Doyle for h 
humor and cleanness and well outlined charac 

Gray-eyed and brown-haired, he is 5’ 10° & 
and weighs 220. He is a Republican and an Epis 
copalian, and belongs to the Maryland Club, § 
Baltimore; the Princeton Club, in New York; t 
Naval Historical Society; and the Authors Gul 

ANNE LANE 
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Funk&Wagnalls Swing Li 


@ FPA‘S BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 
Edited by Franklin P. Adams 


A brand-new book of quotations with a tremendous popular appeal. Compiled 
and edited by the one and only FPA, it covers the entire range of human experi- 
ence from ancient to modern times, includes the words of Thomas Aquinas, 
Chaucer, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Christopher Fry, Oscar Hammerstein, General 
MacArthur—even covers such topics as Brooklyn and Psychoanalysis. In addi- 
tion to his own treasury, FPA has added the favorite selections of contemporary 
authors, critics, journalists, actors, etc. An up-to-date work for reference and 


pleasurable browsing. April « approx. 896 pages « $5.95 


THE CHILD AND HIS PLAY 


A Planning Guide for Parents and Teachers by Hazel Kepler 


How can a child’s playtime hours help him develop into a happy, well-adjusted 
adolescent and adult? This new book answers the question, and offers a wealth 


cane of genuinely practical aids for parents and teachers of children from 2 to 14. 
Covers toys, art, music, books, work, trips, clubs, comic books, television, radio, 
movies, pets, nature, etc. April o 320 pages e $3.75 

and holds 

via Kirkus NEWS AND THESE UNITED STATES 


td Match By Edith Bartow 


* swash- A dynamic story of the growth and development of the newspaper in America, 
,” but the and its repeated struggle against censorship. Representing six years of zealous 
“exciting research, it tells the history of the U. S. press from colonial times to the present, 
ushing up and the rough-and-tumble existence of news and newspeople. 


of English April e 28 woodcuts e $5.00 


blished in A SHAKESPEARE COMPANION 

election of Edited by F. E. Halliday 

, : Here is the first truly complete coverage of every aspect of Shakespeare and his 
he Strong work—a scholarly guide to his life, his poems and plays, his friends, acquain- 
the her tances, printers, publishers, players, editors, scholars, critics, and the dramatists 
nd on the and plays of the Elizabethan-Jacobean theatre. A complete history of Shakes- 
' peare’s work, from both the theatrical and scholastic viewpoints. 


April » approx. 756 pages e $8.50 
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‘inging an 


yrites, in 
Book Re NEWSWEEK’S HISTORY OF OUR TIMES—1952 
can make Vol. I1l—Covering Events of 1951—By the Editors of Newsweek 
grass. .. The third big volume of Newsweek’s continuing story of world events seen in 
presump- perspective by top Newsweek editors and analysts. Covers the significant events 


of 1951 in every country of the world and in every branch of our domestic affairs. 
Includes a full section of the best news pictures of the year. A NEWSWEEK 





951), Mr 
a = Ss SOU. April « approx. 480 pages » $6.00 
yholesome 
° Liber CASSELL’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY 
cal novel English-Latin; Latin-English. Reprinted in January of this year from new plates. 
my $5.00 plain » $5.75 thumb-indexed 
er histofi- 
she FUNK & WAGNALLS 
all; but 
he “wal 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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1952 
VACATION READING PROJECTS 


by STURGIS 


For the past 3 years STURGIS has supplied ready-made 
Vacation Reading projects to many Libraries all over the 


country. Less work for the librarian and more interest from 


the reader. 


Write now for our 12 


illustrated Vacation Reading 


folder—7 successful projects from which to choose. 


Use a STURGIS reading project 
this summer. 


STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY INC. 


BOX 552 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 














Bindings 
DESIGNED for a NEWSFILE 


For over 30 years we have specialized in 
newsfile binding and today can offer the 
best buys in both the custom-built field 
and in the low-priced market. 


THE CUSTOM FILE 


is a product built with strict attention paid to the 
most minute detail. If your paper is improperly 
folded, we refold it to give maximum readability 
in the margin; loose inserts or sections are re- 
placed or fixed so they won't pull out; sewing is 
done by hand after the papers have been pre ye 
on punches of our own design. This file will last 
indefinitely and is UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED. 


THE UTILITY FILE 


like the Custom File is also one of the best values 
in a newsfile. It carries the same guarantee, is 
given the same attention in manufacture but due 
to elimination of exterior ‘‘trimmings,’’ it is 
priced low enough to fit into the budget of even 
the smallest library. 


For further details write to 


©. J. FORMAN COMPANY 


Monmouth Ilinois 











TO CONSULT 
ALL THE SOURCES, 
FIRST CONSULT THE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF SPEECH EDUCATION 


by Lester Thonssen and Elizabeth 
Fatherson 


800 p. $10. 1939 


and the 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH 
EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT: 
1939-1948 


by Lester Thonssen, Mary M. Robb and 
Dorothea Thonssen 
393 p. $7.50 1950 
These are the standard guides to tl 
important material that has been wril 
ten on speech education in all its 
phases. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave., New York 3% 
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GNOME PRESS 


PIONEERS IN OUTSTANDING SCIENCE-FICTION LITERATURE 


Announces the printing of Wilson Catalog Cards 
for these outstanding interplanetary thrillers 


1. COSMIC ENGINEERS—Clifford D. Simak 
2. SIXTH COLUMN—Robert A. Heinlein 
3. |, ROBOT—J/saac Asimov 

4. FOUNDATION—/saac Asimov 

5. SEETEE SHIP—Will Stewart 


6. THE FAIRY CHESSMEN and TOMORROW 
AND TOMORROW— Lewis Padgett 


And not to be overlooked is the famous series: 
Adventures in Science Fiction 
MEN AGAINST THE STARS 


An anthology: the story of the conquest of space. 
Edited by Martin Greenberg—Introduced by Willy Ley 


JOURNEY TO INFINITY 
An anthology: Man’s history from the past to the future. 
Edited by Martin Greenberg—Introduced by Fletcher Pratt 


TRAVELERS OF SPACE 


An anthology: the story of life on other worlds. 


Edited by Martin Greenberg 
Introduced by Willy Ley—lllustrated by Edd Cartier 


PLUS: the urst Science Fiction Dictionary 








This is Science Fiction that has won acceptance . . . Science Fiction that 
is here to stay . . . Science Fiction that has thrilled and delighted book- 
borrower's the country over. Written by the field’s foremost authors, these 
GNOME PRESS books give readers exciting action—realistic comment— 
and fascinating illustrations. 
Order today. And send for our free illustrated catalog. 
It’s yours for the asking! 


(N Te mY MY 0d ee 
Ii ME PRE GRamercy 7-5578 
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6,000 Volumes Are Annotated In: 


Theatre and 
Allied Arts 


(A February 1952 Publication) 
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By BLANCH M. BAKER 


xiv, 536 pages $10.00 Ho 





AN annotated bibliography of history, criticism 
and technique of drama, theatre and related NE 
arts and crafts. Approximately 6,000 volumes DUI 
published since 1885 are listed and briefly SF ¢ 
annotated. An invaluable reference book for 
workers in the theatre and the allied arts of Fits 
playwriting, scenic design, costume, ballet and 
music. 4 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-72 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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*First choice of the Federal Government 
for Protection, Convenience, Economy 


(A) DOCUMENT CASE. No. 12510 (let- 


ter size) 12!/4 x 10!/y x 5. 

No. 15510 (legal size) 15'/4 x 10!/, x 5. 
(B) PAMPHLET FILE. No. 1074—10x 7x4. 
(C) OPEN PAMPHLET FILE. No. 983— 

9x8x3. No. 1110—I1 x 10x 3'/. 


ECONOMICAL 

“Fibredex” units have been proved to 
represent the greatest protection at the 
least cost and eliminate the need for ex- 
pensive document and pamphlet binding. 
Send for detailed specifications and quan- 
tity prices. 


FIBREDEX 


DOCUMENT AND PAMPHLET 
STORAGE FILES 


*More than a million ‘‘Fibredex’’ files are now in use 
to safely store valuable records in Government agencies. 


OUTSTANDING STRENGTH 
One-piece construction of extra tough, super fibre 
board with “Metal-Edge’’ reinforcing for strength 
and rigidity. 


VERMIN PROOF, DAMP AND DUST 
RESISTANT 

Exclusive ‘‘Metal-Edge’’ jointing eliminates use of 
Vermin-attracting glues and pastes. All-grey ex- 
ternal finish. 

CONVENIENT 

Light weight, compact units designed for maxi- 
mum accessibility and easy handling. 





We shall be glad to advise upon specialized document storage problems, on request. 


HOLLINGER CORPORATION, 3834 S. Four Mile Run Drive, Arlington, Va. 





PLASTI-KLEERS NOW AVAILABLE IN 2 TYPES 


vew PLASTI-KLEER | PLASTI-KLEER 
DUPLEX BOOK JACKET =a | REGULAR BOOK 
COVERS 4g so JACKET COVERS 

Adjustable... | — 
Fits any book! ! y 


| The Best Covers for the Least Cost 


Both covers have exclusive, patented Fold-Over construction for extra protection and longer wear. 
@ DUPLEX Covers are a handy supplement to your present supply of PLASTI-KLEER Book Jacket Covers. 


® You always have covers on hand for odd sized books. 


@ Never out of a size. Send coupon for full information 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION supplies materials for book and periodical maintenance 
and repair. Ask to be put on our mailing list for repair and maintenance bulletins. 


UBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES | 12 


ts 
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Library 


: Address 
2 E. Alpine Street 


Newark 5. N. J 




















JUST IN 


on the Queen Mary... 


YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE 
TO SOUTHERN AFRICA 


With Atlas app. 878p. | 1952 | Edition $3.00 














AND THE 


YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE 
TO EAST AFRICA 


With Atlas and Folding Map app. 482p. | 1952 | Edition $3.00 




















Published in London, and recommended by both Mudge and 
Minto, these Guides have been the standard reference source for 
African facts and figures for many years. 


The material presented covers a wide range of subjects: topog- 
raphy, climate, resources, government, travel, hunting, game pre- 
serves, flora, fauna, monetary and other standards, principal cities, 
points of interest, costs, and many other interesting and essential 
facts for the merchant, banker, traveler, and student. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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WORKING ON YOUR SPRING ORDERS? 


—_ 





What better way to meet your requirements for authentic 
and readable material on our American heritage than the 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA, 56 vors. 


(Including the new vols. 51-56 covering the titanic era between the ends of the two 
World Wars. Only $2.50 each plus postage in the sturdy Textbook Edition) 


AND THE 


PAGEANT OF AMERICA, 1s vots. 


Both double-starred for first purchase 
in Wilson: “Standard Catalog for High School Libraries” 


Available complete or in individual volumes 


List of titles and prices sent promptly upon request 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 














Need more 
BOOK SPACE? 


Here are some of the ways you can find it, 
with counter height, double faced Shelving. 


As Attractive Islands 
To Form Aisles 
— 
SS] es 


Made of quarter sawed oak in light or dork 
finish and selected maple in light (blond) 
or mellow maple finish. Immediate delivery. 
Write for prices and additional information. 


To Partition Corners 


One original and one additional section. Each 
section, 3 feet wide, 32 feet high, 16 inches 
deep. Book capacity of each section 150 books, 
75 on each side. Add more sections as you 


need them. 


a Gaylord G2048, INC... 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y STOCKTON, CALIF 
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AVAILABLE 
AGAIN 


THE SCIENCE 
of SEEING 


by Mathew Luckiesh and 
Frank K. Moss 


Respectively, Director and member of 
Lighting Research Laboratory, 
General Electric Company 


One of the most useful library 
reference works on the subject of 
seeing from the broadest stand- 
point of human efficiency, safety 
$6.75 


A HISTORY of 
PORTUGAL 


by Charles E. Nowell, Ph.D. 


Professor of History, 
University of Illinois 


and welfare. 


We believe this authoritative and 
exciting book to be the first new 


history of Portugal published here 


in a generation. May $3.75 


Other Modern Histories 





A HISTORY OF SPAIN 
(Altamira) $6.75 


RUSSIA: PAST AND 
PRESENT 
(Mazour) $9.00 


INTRODUCTION TO 
RUSSIAN HISTORY 
AND CULTURE 
(Spector) $6.60 





VAN NOSTRAND 








i 250 Fourth Ave., New York 3 — 


{Epiror’s Note: The correspond 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open t 
debate and comment. The EF 
opinions expressed in these ¢ 


From Japan 
To the Editor: 

We beg to anoumtete with 
<A three copies of Wilson Library 
ary, which you have kindly present 

i am much obliged to you to hay 
tion printed on page 370 of the magazine, t! 
the introduction of Mrs. Cheney 
to Mr. Honma, quoted in the 
umns. He will be glad to get it 

I hope you will take a kindly 
library. 

I was appointed to this post in 
since January 1951 I attended the 
winter school and two months sur 
at Tokyo to become head librariat 
as mame, getting twelve credits in 
and fifteen credits in public-libra 

I had the good fortune to le: library s 
from Dr. Susan Grey Akers at II El 1 
from Director Robert L. Gitler, Profess 
Neel Cheney, Professor Bertha Fae 
fessor Hannah Hunt, Professor I 
and Professor Phyllis Jean Taylor at 
sity in summer. 

But my library knowledge is n though 
have a long experience in teaching besides 1 
administrative work. 

Dr. Akers was so kind as to send 
with some leaflets which she got at th 
versary Conference of A.L.A. in Chicago 

Maybe you know we had a CIE Informati 
Center established here May 1951 by your fav 

It may be said in this connection that Miss He 
Holt, chief of the library, who was a stud 
Dr. Akers a number of years ago, was transfert 
to Fukuoka CIE Library and Mr. William K 
Leeper came from there November 1951 

Again thank you so much for sending sucl 
fine edition, which I will appreciate from ¢ 
cover and find it interesting not only for 
but also for us librarians. 

Kojiro INOUE, Chie brarta 
Akita, Japan, Prefectura 


1 IN fact as w 


Workshop Wanted 


To the Editor: 

Each summer when I have recei\ 
Bulletin 1 have wished that the infe 
ing the short workshops for s« we ‘libeationns ha 
appeared earlier. June seems a little late to b 
making plans for the summer vacation. Therefor 
I am asking if you have any information regardin 
places where a two- or three-week workshop might 
be given. 


rarian 


AGNES WoopeRICK, L// an 
{i 4/) Set 


Menasha, Wisconsin, I 
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New Program at Kent 
To the Editor: 


Our new program providing for study on the 


undergraduate and graduate levels, will offer Junior 
and Senior library science courses for all students. 
It is intended to integrate 


vide a background for advanced library science 


tudy. A total of twenty-five quarter hours of li- 


brary science W1 ; 
program leading to a B.A. degree in education or 
iiberal arts with a minor in library science. This 


program will qualify teacher-librarians to meet the | 


North Central Association requirements for the 


rate of Ohio. Undergraduate requirements in li- | 
st § 


brarianship may be met by trauster of acceptable 


redits from other institutions or by special ex- | 


amination. ' 
The Department of Library Science is making 


special efforts to correlate the graduate library sci- | 
ence program at Kent with the undergraduate cur- | 
ricula in library science as offered elsewhere in | 


the state of Ohio and the Midwest. 
JoHN B. NICHOLSON, JR., Librarian, Director 
; Department of Library Science 
Kent, Ohio, State University 


Scholarships 


The Division of Library Instruction of the Uni- | 


versity of Minnesota announces two $300 awards 
for the academic year 1952-1953, open to students 
of library science: the John C. Hutchinson and the 
H. W. Wilson scholarships. Criteria for recipients 


library education with | 
the individual's field of specialization and also pro- | 


ill be offered in the undergraduate | 


are academic aptitude, professional promise, char- | 


acter, financial need, and leadership. Letters of 


application (or recommendation) should be sent by | 


Dr. E. 


June 1 to: 


B. Stanford, Acting Director, | 


Division of Library Instruction, University of Min- | 


nesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


Preprofessional Courses 


Four courses in preprofessional library service 
have been introduced into the New Jersey College 
for Women. Completion of the 18-hour program, 
offered for the first time in the 1952-1953 academic 


year, will qualify those students specializing in li- | 


brary studies for a limited library certificate in New 
letsey and equip graduates for semi-professional 
library work. 

For further information write Margaret T. Cor- 
win, Dean, New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick. 


Summer Courses 


Nazareth College is again offering a 
summer sequence in library science. Scheduled for 
1952 are two: Book Selection for Children, and 
School Libraries: Their Function and Administra- 
tion. Each offers three credit hours. These are col- 
lege credits, as distinguished from professional 
credit offered by full library schools. The entire 
program of eighteen hours is registered at the 
New York State Department of Education for in- 
setvice training credit required for teachers’ certifi- 
cates. Apply for further information to the Regis- 
rar, Nazareth College, Rochester 18, New York. 

(Continued on page 616) 
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HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by A. A. Roback 


Here is the first history 
of American Psychology 
ever to appear, showing 
through development stages 
how this vastly significant 
aspect of human study 
reached its present impor- 
tance. 

The volume presents an 
over-all picture covering 
three centuries, including 
the numerous divisions and 
activities of the powerful 
American Psychological As- 
sociation. 

Author of more than 
twenty books on human be- 
havior (many translated 
into foreign languages), and 
as one who stood close to the 
chief architects of the sci- 
ence, Dr. Roback naturally 
possesses much first-hand 
information. 

The ever-growing impor- 
tance of the subject to 
students, researchers, psy- 
chologists, and intelligent 
laymen renders this an in- 
valuable tool for study, ref- 
erence, and genuine interest. 


Copiously illustrated. $6.00 


Library Publishers 


8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Union 


Solidarity 


THE INTERNAL COHESION 


OF A LABOR UNION 
by Arnold M. Rose 


Labor leaders, employers, 
public relations counselors, 
sociologists, psychologists, and 
others who are concerned with 
the problems of social and in- 
dustrial relations will find this 
book useful. As a socio-psycho- 
logical study of the member- 
ship of a large union local, it 
throws light on the basic atti- 
tudes held by the rank and file 
of labor union members. 


Important findings reveal 
how union leaders can educate 
their members toward specific 
viewpoints, what kinds of 
union activity and achievement 
develop a union’s strength, and 
how loyalty to a union affects 
loyalty to an employer. 


Dr. Rose, a professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Min- 
nesota, is the author of The 
Negro’s Morale and The Negro 
in America and co-author of 
An American Dilemma and 
America Divided. 


209 pages, 72 tables $3.00 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 





(Continued from page 615) 


For School Librarians 


Included in the summer session at the | Niversin 
of Maryland, College Park, are two Courses Pi 
school librarians: School Library Administration 
and Book Selection for School Libraries The ss 
sion will begin June 23 and continue through A 
gust 1. Each course carries three hours of cred 
Wilma Bennett, librarian of the Covina, Californi, 
High School, will be the visiting lecturer for bop! 


courses. 


Wanted: Librarians 


Far East Air Forces need graduate librarians fo; 
civilian positions in Korea, Japan, Okinawa, thy 
Philippines, and Guam. There are openings fo; 
professionally trained librarians between the apes 
of 21 and 40, who are graduates from a libran 
school accredited by the American Library Associa 
tion. Salaries range from $3,410 to $5,060, Posi 
tions offer opportunity for varied profession 
experience and, frequently, travel. Letters of appli 
cation together with three copies of United State 
Civil Service Standard Form 57 should be for 
warded to Hq FEAF, Personnel Services Section 
APO 925, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Califor 
nia. 


Grand Library Tour of Europe 


A Library Tour of Europe will be conducted by 
Gerard L. Alexander, of the Map Division of The 
New York Public Library, from August 16 to Sep 
tember 16, 1952. Especially planned for librarian 
and their friends, it includes eight countries: Scot 
land, England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switz 
erland, Italy, and France. Among the librarie 
visited will be the British Museum and the Bib 
liothéque Nationale. In Edinburgh the Musical 
Festival will be an added attraction. The all 
expense tour price, $1,096, includes return air fare 
by scheduled tourist flights of the Royal Dut 
Airlines (K.L.M.). Those with more time ma 
wish to go by steamer and also stay in Europe or 
their own either before or after the tour. For ful 
details and descriptive travel folder write Gerarc 
L. Alexander, c/o American Travel Company, | 
West 42nd Street, New York 36 


LPRC Award 


May 1 is the deadline for receipt of entries 
for the Library Public Relations Council's annual 
award, which are to be sent to Harriet R. Forbes 
Orange, New Jersey, Public Library. This year the 
award will be given to that library which carnes 
on the best program for publicizing the work and 
activity of its individual staff members. Entries may 
include newspaper or magazine copy, photographs 
publications, and stories. A few suggestions wil 
clarify the intent of the award. What is donet 
give credit to the staff member who plans ane 
executes exhibits? to the individual's contribution 
to good library service in each department of the 
library? Any library — public, special, school, 0 
college, may send entries whether or not it belong: 
to the Library Public Relations Council. 
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Nominations Wanted 


Nominations of persons with outstanding pro- 
fessional achievement in cataloging and classifica- 
tion during 1950-1951 are sought for the annual 
Margaret Mann citation by the committee of the 
ALA. Division of Cataloging and Classification 
appointed for this award. Persons nominated may 
have contributed through publication of significant 
professional literature, participation in professional 
cataloging associations, or valuable contributions to 
practice in individual libraries. They must be mem- 
hers of the Division, but may be nominated by 
any librarian. 

Suggested names, together with the details on 
which the recommendation is based, must be sent 
by April 15 to any member of the committee on 
awards: Loeta L. Johns, Head of Order Depart- 
ment, Seattle Public Library, 4th and Madison, 
Seattle 4, Washington; Ethel Bond, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Library School, University of Illinois, Ur- 
hana; or Paul B. Kebabian, Head Cataloger, Prepa- 
ration Division, New York Public Library, 476 
Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 


Another Chapter 


Bibliophile Club, one of the recognized student 
organizations at Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, was installed as the Gamma chapter of 
Alpha Beta Alpha, national library science fraterni- 
ty, last February. Arthur Hamlin, executive secre- 
tary of the College and Reference Division of the 
American Library Association in Chicago, con- 
ducted the rituals for 78 members of the group, in- 
cluding 23 students, 46 alumni, and 9 professional. 


New Channel 


A new medium for the publication of scholarly 
papers has been launched under the title “The An- 
nals of American Research.” 

Established to broaden the channels of communi- 
cation between the world of learning and the public 
at large, this monograph series is to be devoted 
chiefly to authoritative 5,000 to 25,000 word con- 
tributions to the liberal arts and sciences. 

Inquiries regarding papers believed suitable for 
inclusion in the series should be addressed to the 
Editor, Annals of American Research, 2153 Florida 
Avenue, Washington 8, D.C. Manuscripts should 
not be forwarded unless specifically requested. 


Publishing Scholarship 


The Women’s National Book Association is 
offering again, for 1952, a scholarship for the 
course in Publishing Procedures at Radcliffe Col- 
lege, June 25 to August 5. 

The six weeks’ course is built around two major 
projects: the student will work with book-length 
manuscripts on which she will perform each of the 
publishing functions, and she will produce a 
dummy of a magazine. The scholarship is open 
toa woman, a college graduate, either in the book 
of Magazine trade, or one wishing to enter the pub- 
lishing or bookselling fields. Applications for the 
scholarship will be accepted until May 1. Further 
information and application blanks may be secured 
from Eleanor Brent, Consultant, The Little Book- 
shop, Macy's Herald Square, New York, or from 
Helene Frye, Editor, Whittlesey House, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York. 
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For Home-Planners Everywhere. . . . 


The AMERICAN 
HOUSE TODAY 


by 
KATHERINE MORROW FORD 


Head of Public Relations, Knoll Associates; 
formerly Architectural Editor, House & Garden 


and 
THOMAS H. CREIGHTON 


Editor, Progressive Architecture 


The number-one book on America’s number-one 
interest today . . . homes! 

This beautiful new volume shows 85 BEST 
contemporary houses—from all sections of the 
country—complete with photographs and construc- 
tion plans. 

The houses shown are truly today’s—all being 
built in the past five years. Each house is 
selected for its demonstration of a unique prin- 
ciple of convenience, comfort, beauty or other 
special aspect. Included are houses typifying such 
considerations as indoor-outdoor relationships, ex- 
pansion possibilities, individual or family require- 
ments, provisions for hobbies or special pursuits 
vacation houses, subdivision houses, country and 
city houses, flat land and hill site houses .. . 
scores of livable houses, each an expression of 
individual purpose and plan. 

The book is replete with explanatory text and 
profusely illustrated with over 500 faithfully- 
reproduced photographs and detailed construction 
plans. The program, site, space organization, 
environmental influence, construction, materials, 
appearance and other basic factors relating to 
each house are fully described. 

For circulation or reference, here is an impor- 
tant book for home-owners, architects, builders, 
designers, realtors, students and all those con- 
cerned with owning or improving houses. 


239 Pages, with 500 illustrations $7.95 


REINHOLD 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Dept. M-356, 330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


























CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE TWELFTH EDITION 


e COMPILED TO MARCH 1952 


The Spring Supplement to this buying guide of 


the thrifty has just been published. 


In thirty-seven pages it lists new titles and out of 
print titles. It reports new series started and series 
no longer available; also changes in name and price 


of series. 


Copies of the Supplement have been mailed to pur 
chasers of the main volume which locates the thou 
sands of reprints available in eighty-eight reprint 
series. 

If the Catalog is not saving you time and money 


in your order department, you may start now with 


up to date and complete buying information. 





THE CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES with SUPPLEMENT $4.00 | 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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LIBRARIANS * e « your sign problems 
are solved the minute you start using 
MITTEN’S LETTERS. You add real 
sparkle and beauty to your bulletin boards, 
directories, and department. markers when 
you use MITTEN’S LETTERS. 

Beautiful, yet functional, MITTEN’S 
LETTERS give you fingertip display 
material. Easy to use, versatile, inexpensive. 
Pure white, opaque letters, easily colorable, 
satin-smooth finish, exquisitely designed. 
Three basic constructions: Pinbacks, Sand- 
backs, Track Letters. Special library kit of 
699 three-dimensional Pinback letters with 
four background panels available — write 
today for details to: 


Library Service Dept. W-4 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
2 West 46th St. - New York 19, N.Y. 
or Sth Avenve, Redlands, Colifernia 





e 
have youheard, | 
about the . := 


GRAND LIBRARY ¢ = 
TOUR OF ° 


europe 


JOIN « - ially planned tour for librarians and 
their friends. 

Here is your opportunity to see the Europe you 
have been dreaming about for so long from Scot- 
land to glorious Rome 


Visid SCOTLAND e ENGLAND 


HOLLAND e BELGIUM e GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND e ITALY e@ FRANCE 


and their famous libraries. 


All Expense Tour 
30 days in Europe 


By air August 16—September 16 using the 

scheduled tourist flights of KLM ROYAL 

DUTCH AIRLINES also by trans-atlantic liner. 
Personally conducted by 

GERARD L. ALEXANDER 

Map Division, New York Public Library 


Includes events at Edinburgh Festival 
For full details of this tour as well 


as our other ATC tours write fos 
descriptive folder. 





AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
11 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 




















The Contest Story 


Contesting for Fun and Profit! 
By John R. Burnham 


Millions of people enjoy the pastime of 
contesting for its objective employment 
of leisure time and its opportunities for 
winning substantial prize awards. 


This volume—Story and Technique 
—shows how to get the most fun 
and profit from this universal 
hobby. Illustrated. An excellent 
reference book. 

San Francisco Examiner: . an interesting, 
unusual book. Not a get-rich-quick scheme... 
an intelligent, comprehensive study tracing the 
history of the contest from its origin to modern 
commercial, mass participation contests. Offers 
the reader a practical attitude toward the enter- 
ing and winning of contests.” 


$3.50 Second Printing 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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AVALON BOOKS 


With Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* Library Jacket 


TO THE VICTOR 

by Natalie Shipman 
MAGIC IS FRAGILE 

by Miele Mack ......45.... 
CALAMITY AT DEVIL'S 


CROSSING 
by Denver Bardwell ....... 


May 
THE DISTANT DRUM 

by Alice Lent Covert 
HIDDEN BOUNDARY 

by Frances Sarah Moore .... 
OUTLAW MOON 

by B. M. Bower 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 


22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
Canadian Representatives: George J. McLeod Ltd., Toronto 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 















This new book offers 
a much-needed service 
to every library — 


WHAT IS THE INDEX? 


By Redmond A. Burke 


For both Catholics and non- 
Catholics, this careful, complete 
volume provides an analysis of the 
Church's position on reading and 
dispensing of books as it applies to 
reader, publisher, bookseller, and 
librarian. This study is based on 
Canon Law, offering in nontechni- 
cal terms answers to questions like: 






























What books can’t Catholics read? 
Why does the Church regulate reading? 


Who has the authority to impose such 
regulations ? 


How comprehensive is 
Forbidden Books? 


What modern books are on the Index? 


the Index of 


Containing historical background 
on the subject, the book proceeds 
to explain the Church’s stand on 
censorship, the “imprimatur” and 
“nihil obstat”. Also shown are proc- 
esses involved in condemning a 
book and individual responsibility 
in reading even books not listed on 
the Index. 


An especially valuable reference 
now that religious books often 
reach best seller status, What is the 
Index? presents for the first time 
in English a clear explanation of 
this subject and a list of all books 
in the English language which are 
on the Index. The author has a 
Ph.D. in Library Science from the 
University of Chicago. $2.75 


ee iechi 
The Bruce Publishing Company 
1104 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


RR 
620 




















A PROFESSIONAL BOOK 


—$——$——. 





FOR LIBRARIANS AND 
PROFESSORS 


THE LIBRARY IN 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


A SYLLABUS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION THROUGH 
LIBRARY USE 


by 


Louis Round Wilson 
Dean Emeritus, Graduate Library School 
University of Chicag 


Mildred Hawksworth Lowell 
Former Librarian, Eastern Oregon 
College of Education 
Sarah Rebecca Reed 
Librarian, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicag 


$3.75 
Comprehensive Bibliographies 


347 pages 


“The idea underlying the prepa- 
ration of this syllabus has been 
the improvement of college 
teaching through the better inte- 
gration of library use and in- 
struction. It is based upon the 
conviction held by many college 
faculties and library staffs that 

the that the 
libraries make to furthering the 


contribution 


educational program is less than 
it should be.” 


—From the Introduction 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Ave. New York 52 
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Recordak 
Photographic 
Book Charging 


You use the speed of photography instead of slow 
manual methods—charge books 3 times as fast . . . and 
cut your costs as much as 2¢ per book handled. 

Here’s the simplified operation: The borrower’s card, the book 
card, and a pre-dated and pre-numbered date-due card are placed in 
the Recordak Junior Microfilmer. Then a button is pressed—you have a 
photographically accurate and complete record . . . and the borrower is on his 
way with the three cards in the book’s pocket. Other advantages: books are charged out 
faster; books are returned to the shelves faster—without “slipping”; overdue books are 


checked faster. Something tg look into—definitely! 





You get “yesterday’s news” on compact 





rolls of Recordak microfilm from your 
favorite newspapers—instead of in bulky bound paper 
form. As a result, you can reclaim 98% of your stack 
space... save time and effort for your staff. Also, you 
protect your reference files against flaking, yellowing 
.».and “clipping thieves,” too. This means that your 
readers can quickly get the facts they seek . . . see 

each page enlarged to convenient viewing size 

inthe Recordak Film Reader. Yes—as thousands 
flibraries know, this is the best way to keep the “news.” 
Write today for complete details on these two 

systems. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 


Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison by ECORDER 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. — 


“Recordak”’ is a trade-mark (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — and its application to library operations 
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HE new section on Reading 
Tia the 1952 edition of Comp- 

ton’s is an important addition 
to the fine block of materials in 
the field of children’s and young 
people’s literature in which librar- 
ians have shown such gratifying 
interest. 

This Reading section includes three sepa- 
rate articles. The first article entitled ‘‘Get- 
ting Ready for Reading” was written by 
Dr. Roma Gans, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr. 
Gans answers questions often asked by 
mothers, such as: “How can I interest my 
child in reading ?’’ ‘Shall I teach my daugh- 
ter her ABC’s?”” “What help should I give 
my son after he starts to school?” 


In the second article, “Growing up with 
Books,” Frances Clarke Sayers covers the 
reading interests of boys and girls from 
early childhood to high-school age and dis- 
cusses the kinds of books that meet these 
interests. This article will interest mothers, 
teachers, and librarians, and it should be 
enjoyed by older boys and girls. A teacher 
of children’s literature who read the article 
in manuscript said: “I want each of our 
students to read this. It is a perfect intro- 
duction to my course.” 

The third article in the series, ‘Reading 
Becomes a Personal Affair,” is addressed 
to boys and girls of junior and senior high- 
school age, and we hope that many of them 
will read it. Since I wrote it myself, I will 
only say that many of the ideas expressed 
in the article came from librarians who are 
working directly with young people, and 


comment 


for their help I am extreme 
grateful. As editor of the section 
I might add that Dr. Gans ap, 
Mrs. Sayers co-operated wonder 
fully in helping to fit the articles 
together so as to eliminate a 
duplication of ideas 


New also in this 1952 edition is a page 
length biography of Howard Pyle writter 
by Alice Dalgliesh. This is a fine addition 
to our collection of sketches of authors ap 
illustrators of children’s classics Randolph 
Caldecott, Hans Christian Andersen. lakol 
and Wilhelm Grimm, Joel Chandler Harris 
Rudyard Kipling, Robert Louis Stevenso, 
and Louisa Alcott are 
favorites. 


| 
only rew of ti 


I hope that every boy and girl who has 
access to a set of Compton’s will read Carl 
Carmer’s ‘American Folklore’ and Frances 
Clarke Sayer’s “Mythology” before enter 
ing high school. If they are familiar with 
these and other basic articles and have used 
Anne Carroll Moore's ‘'Seven Stories High 
(under Libraries) as a reading guide, tke 
will have gone a long way toward becor 


ing discriminating readers. 


No amount of higher education can make 
up for the lack of good reading in child 
hood. I had amusing and practical confir 
mation of this recently when I listened in 
an adult radio quiz program. Contestants 
for the $2,500 jack pot were a regular army 
colonel, a civilian with a Ph.D. degree, and 
a woman physician. The jack-pot question 
was, ““Who wrote the ‘Uncle Remus’ tales’ 
They all missed it! 

Ls i 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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“The Librarian Rules the Roost” 


THE CAREER OF CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE (1818-1890) 
By Robert A. Colby * 


Neu 


volumes came across the sea 


From Mr. Mudie’s libraree 
W. S. GitBpeErt—Bab Ballads 


Ust A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 510 New Ox- 


ford Street, London, became the site of 


in enterprise still a novelty to the British 
reading public but destined to influence their 
rading habits for the rest of the century. In 
852 the public circulating library was not 
yet an established institution in England, the 
frst Library Act having been passed by Par- 
lament only two years before. A most ne- 
elected group at this time was the substantial 
lucated middle-class male population of seri- 
ws reading tastes with their novel-hungry 
wives and daughters, for whom the purchase 
of fiction in the then standard three-volume 
sets represented a financial strain. 

Among the first merchants to recognize this 
potential public for low-cost reading, and 
the first to devise a system for satisfying its 
needs was Charles Edward Mudie, a hymn- 
writing bookseller from Chelsea. His zealous 
ndustriousness and devout evangelicalism 
both gave its unique form to Mudie’s Select 
library, the circulating bookstore that 
metged as one of nineteenth century Eng- 
und’s most picturesque and popular literary 
stitutions. Many a Victorian became ac- 
quinted with the great authors of his age 
(tt also, to be sure, with the ephemera ) 
through the eye-catching ‘‘yellow-backs” with 
the Pegasus mark, delivered by Mudie’s busy 


* Instructor in English, Hunter College, New York. 
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vans. Others undoubtedly were tempted to 
explore by the glittering array of bindings 
in Mudie’s Great Hall, one of Victorian Lon- 
don’s favorite browsing centers. 

Mudie was ushered early in life into the 
world of books by working as a boy in the 
shop of his father, who was a kind of jack 
of all book trades—second-hand bookseller, 
newspaper agent, and lender of old books. 
By 1840, at the age of twenty-two, young 
Mudie had left his native Chelsea to set up 
on his own as a stationer and bookseller in 
the small shop at Bloomsbury, famous as the 
germ of the great Select Library. During this 
period he had some success also as a pub- 
lisher (among other ventures introducing 
Lowell's Poems and Emerson’s The Ameri- 
can Scholar to English readers), but it was 
a sideline, lending books to the intellectually 
curious but impecunious students of nearby 
London University, that seems first to have 
suggested to Mudie what was to become his 
unique specialty. Sometime in the early 
1840's it occurred to him that there must be 
a large, untapped market among his non- 
scholarly, ‘‘self-improving” countrymen of 
limited resources, for the best available cur- 
rent literature. With this group in view he 
began to add to his stock of academic books 
the latest publisher's offerings in all classes, 
to suit a variety of readers. 
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In 1842, the public responding, Mudie 
initiated the subscription system by which he 
made his fame. By this system he lent out to 
each patron one book that could be exchanged 
for another upon its return, an exchange that 
could be carried on indefinitely for the pay- 
ment of but a guinea per annum. The im- 
mediate and progressive success of Mudie’s 
unique venture proved the sureness of his 
foresight. Not only the snug, closely knit 
bourgeois family groups, whom he expected 
to reach, responded, but also intellectuals like 
Herbert Spencer, Edward Fitzgerald, and 
Frederick Denison Maurice were among his 
regular early patrons. And to prove how seri- 
ous was his enterprise to subsequent detrac- 
tors, Mudie could point out that one of his 
first great successes was not a novel, but the 
first volume of Macaulay's History of Eng- 
land. 

Mudie’s shift to New Oxford Street in 
1852 was made to take care of an anticipated 
steadily increasing demand for his literary 
wares. This turned out to be a safe risk. He 
was soon in a position to procure copies of 
new books from virtually all London pub- 
lishers, and in what were then considered 
fantastic lots (his first consignment of Ma- 
caulay’s History, Volumes III and IV, was 
2,400). The next decades were to see a stead- 


The Great Hall. 


ily progressing rise in the fortunes, influence 
and prestige of Mudie’s Select Library, 

In 1860, when a large new hall and jj. 
brary were opened—one of the gala literary 
events of that London social season—Mudie; 
circulating bookstore occupied, according to 
the contemporary estimate of Henry Curwen 
“the sites of eight houses,” and more than ; 
decade later it was reported “even now great 
additions are being made to the premises. 
In 1864, when Mudie’s became a limited 
company, half of which was subscribed by 
a number of his fellow publishers, the prop. 
erty was valued at our equivalent of half 
million dollars. 


a 


Expansion of the Library 


As the popularity of his library increased 
Mudie established branch libraries, not only 
in London, but also in outlying cities like 
Birmingham and Manchester. Societies—it. 
erary institutions, book-clubs, other libraries 
—were invited to subscribe. Rural areas be. 


came an important outlet for the thriving 
delivery business (calling forth on one occa- 
sion a diatribe by the scholar and poet Ed: 
mund Gosse against ‘'Mudieitis, the inflam 
mation produced by the fear that what you 
are inspired to say... . 


will be unpalatable 
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to the circulating libraries, that the wife of a 
country incumbent. . . may write up to 
headquarters and expostulate’’). So also did 
the prodigious Expert Department, which 
filed orders from such distant outposts as 
india, China, and South Africa. Gradually 
too Mudie extended his stocks to include the 
current literature of France, Germany, Spain, 
and Italy. 

By the time of Mudie’s death, the Pxub- 
lishers’ Circular estimated that the Select Li- 
brary had 25,000 subscribers. Another con- 
temporary, William C. Preston, writing in 
1894, four years after Mudie’s death, esti- 
mated that there were at this time about 
3,500,000 books in circulation from his Li- 
brary, then taken over by his son Oliver 
Edward Mudie. 

During these years evolved that smooth- 
fowing organization of Mudie’s, fascinating 
alike to a businessman, a librarian, or just a 
leisurely browser. The first sight to greet 
a visitor was the showroom with books for 
sale encased in Mudie’s own decorative bind- 
ings; also on display here were books pre- 
pared especially for prizes and gifts. Moving 
behind the showroom, one was immediately 
overwhelmed by the immense Great Hall in 
which no less than 16,000 current books 
were alphabetically shelved along the walls 
with others on view in the attractive floor 
showcases. Here clerks kept the circulation 
cards, one for each London customer, in al- 
phabetical order, on which withdrawals and 
returns were noted by simple tick marks. For 
country subscribers or large-scale borrowing 
institutions, ledgers were kept. 


Ancestor of the Bookmobile 


For those subscribers who were unable to 
come in, Mudie developed his famous door- 
todoor van service, forerunner of today’s 
bookmobile, which daily kept eight vehicles 
in operation. On other parts of the floor 
were the country department and the export 
department, which began by filling an un- 
expected and at first disconcerting order from 
&. Petersburg in the 1850's and eventually 
encompassed four continents. 

The higher floors were reserved for books 
still current, but not in such great demand 
the downstairs favorites. Older, out of 
print, books were stored away higher and 
higher as their fortunes with the fickle read- 
ing public diminished. Here was a gauge of 
Victorian reading taste for one curious about 
the fortuities of literary reputation and fame. 
Mudie had to expect surplus stocks every now 
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CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE 
Founder of Mudie’s Library 


and then as cheap reprints became available. 
His basement, known as the “‘catacombs,”’ was 
taken up with the storing of remainders, 
which he was often able to ship in quantity 
to country circulating libraries or to the 
colonies. 

Mudie’s was unique in combining book 
circulation not only with book selling but 
also with book binding for customers desir- 
ing special, individual copies. The bindery, 
begun in 1864 just for the repair of damaged 
books, gradually developed into an independ- 
ent unit, developing the famous ‘Mudie 
calf,” and accounted for seventy-six of the 
total personnel of 254 which Mudie’s Select 
Library employed in the late 1890's. 

It was inevitable that a distributor of books 
of this magnitude should have exerted an in- 
fluence on the literary market and hence on 
the fortunes of writers. Indeed, in the Vic- 
torian republic of letters an announcement, 
even a rumor, that Mudie had applied to a 
publisher for a large number of copies of 
a book amounted to an advertisement for it. 
“It seemed to me in those days that the pa- 
tronage of Mudie was a sort of recognition 
from heaven,” once reminisced Margaret Oli- 
phant, one of the popular novelists of the 
day. Mudie himself let it be known that this 
recognition was not undiscriminating. He 
was determined that only “good and moral” 
books should bear his Pegasus imprint. Hence 
his collection bore the name of Mudie’s Select 
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Library. There were contemporaries who 
complained that the selection was a little too 
circumscribed by his pietistic upbringing. (He 
was a devout Dissenter throughout his life- 
time, publishing a book of hymns called 
Stray Leaves and even preaching occasionally 
in chapel.) There were those who referred 
to him privately as Mrs. Grundy’s second hus- 
band, as a prying garbage-hunter, and as an 
old woman. On two occasions he was the 
target of pamphlet wars. 


Neither Sentimental nor 
Priggish 

In 1860 he defended himself through the 
pages of the literary periodical, The Athe- 
naeum, from a charge of arbitrariness of 
choice made by an anonymous subscriber in 
a letter to the editor of The Literary Gazette. 
In reiterating his high standards, he pointed 
out that of 391,083 volumes added to his 
library within the past two years, as many 
fell into the ‘‘serious’”’ category—histery and 
biography, science, religion, travel, critical 
reviews — as into fiction. The Athenaeum 
article was an attempt to stem the too ready 
association of Mudie’s name, among high- 
brow men of letters, with the purveying of 
light, sentimental, and somewhat priggish 
fiction. He stressed here and always that he 
felt an obligation to both the moral and in- 
tellectual welfare of his patrons, thereby ex- 
plaining the width of his selection as well as 
justifying his right of exclusion. 

A retrospective view of some of Mudie’s 
typical offerings in the fiction line seems to 
indicate that he was careful to choose morally 
harmless novels, if not always particularly 
“select” ones. The vivandiéres of Ouida, the 
stoically suffering heroines of Mrs. Mulock, 
the innocent blossoms of Rhoda Broughton, 
and the guilt-ridden noblewomen of M. E. 
Braddon were among the glamorous person- 
ages introduced into Victorian hearths by 
Charles Mudie’s winged horseman. Glad- 
stone's copy of The Woman in White appar- 
ently was delivered by the Select Library, as 
was the Prince of Wales’ copy of East Lynne 
(all the way to Africa!). But on the other 
side of the ledger, George Eliot was a con- 
tinuous bestseller from Adam Bede on, and 
the Dickens sets were among the most rapidly 
“worn out,”” according to Mudie’s own testi- 
mony. Also, a recent examination of Mudie’s 
catalogs has revealed that he did much to 
bring such outstanding American novelists 
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as Hawthorne, Melville, James, Howells. an 
Twain within the reach of the British publi 

If he refused to stock Mrs. Edwards Th 
Morals of Mayfair, neither Mudie’s conten, 
poraries nor posterity need feel deprived. Ap 
other reject there is more reason to Censure 
him for: George Meredith's The Orde! »: 
Richard Feverel. In 1885, when he barre 
George Moore’s A Modern Lover from }j 
collections, he aroused another attack. this 


time from the offended novelist himself jg ; 


pamphlet called ‘Literature at Nurse”: 


The librarian rules the roost, he crows and ever 
chanticleer pitches his note in the same key 


{Moore complained}. The novel of observation, oj 


analysis, exists no longer among us Wem 
write as our histories, our biographies are w 






and give up once and for ever asking that most 5 
of all silly questions, “Can my daughter of eighteer 


read this book?” 


Such incensed diatribes among the sophis 
ticated and the disgruntled reflected a seg 
ment of opinion but were, on the whole, w 
typical. His growing number of subscriber 
is ample testimony of Mudie’s public sur 


port. His catalogs and records show that he 
conscientiously strove to supply respectable 


literature for the respectable readers to who 


he felt responsible. Certainly Mudie’s cia 
lating of critical journals, travel books, his 


tories, and science texts, notably the lectur 


and books of Huxley and Darwin, made hie 
an important contributor to the adult educa 


tion movement of his day. In recognitic 
of his achievement, he was honored in h 
life time by appointment to the school boar 
for his native district of Westminster. H 
unique enterprise survived the growing con 


petition of W. H. Smith's Railway Libra 
and even the onslaught of the cheap pape 


backed book trade. Through Mudie’s ind 


try, in the words of Amy Cruse: 


The library was established as a national ins 


tution, secure against the shocks that overthrow k 
stable structures, and an abiding witness t 
Englishman's love and need of his books 


The Spectator, one of the outstanding L 


don high-class weekies, paid tribute to Muct 


as the man: 


who invented the higher kind of circulating lib 
and who has made it one of the great education 
factors of this country by his faculty for organ 
tion. 


In its obituary article of Nov ember 1, 18 


The Spectator mourned the loss of one ot 
generation's ‘most modest and yet most geal 


ine benefactors.”’ 


Mudie’s business survived into the twe 
tieth century but its days of glory were behist 
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it, Managed capably by his son Oliver Ed- 
ward for some time, the Select Library still 
was destined to be superseded by newer enter- 
rises, commercial and institutional, devel- 


oped in the post- Victorian era to serve a 
new generation of readers. No direct cause 
can be assigned for Mudie’s decline, but a 
combination of forces probably accounted for 
it, Among them ts certainly the growth of 
the free library which was able to supply 
current books to readers within a few weeks 
of publication and without charge. Then too 
with the increasing appearance of shilling 
one-volume novels and other cheap editions, 
the buying of novels came more and more 
into practice. The new century also brought 
with it competitors - - Boots’, Harrod’s, the 
Times — with brisk new business methods, 
along with neighborhood lending libraries. 
At any rate, after being uprooted from its 
New Oxford Street home to linger briefly in 
Kingsway, Mudie’s Select Library was finally 
dismantled in 1937. Its passing, needless to 
ay, did not go unmourned. E. E. Kellett, 
the eminent scholar of journalistic and book- 
trade history, commenting in the Spectator, 


MADAME POTIPHAR’S COIFFURE 


I remember one enquirer (by the voice, female) 
who asked on the telephone how Potiphar's wife did 
her hair. (I realised later that the Three Arts Ball 
was impending.) I replied that we knew nothing 
of Potiphar’s wife except what was in the Scriptures, 
which did not mention her hair. “Then,” said the 
voice in a discontented tone, “I shall ask Selfridge”’ 
—the other place with pillars in front. I then did 
what I should have done at once, rang up the Keeper 
of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities and told him 
the tale as a good joke. “But,”’ said he, ‘‘don’t you 
know? Egyptian women shaved their heads and 
wore horsehair wigs. We've got some.” I kicked 
myself for not remembering this. In a few more 
minutes, sure enough, Selfridge’s Enquiry Bureau 
rang up and asked the same question, so I was able 
to give the lady through them the correct—and, I 
should say, most discouraging—answer. I could 
not help wondering whether her “‘slant’’ on the 
story was that of the old Frenchwoman with a 
murky past who was asked on her death-bed whether 
she would not like something spiritual, say from 
the Bible, read to her, and replied, “Oh oui, lisez 
moi, s'il vous plait, I’histoire de cette pauvre 
Madame Putiphar et de ce vilain Joseph.” 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE, 
—“The British Museum in My Time,” 
Library Review, Winter 1951 


OBITUARY 


Died, suddenly, Tuesday, January 1, 1952, at 
12:01 A.M., the penny post card in its seventy-ninth 
rea. With its demise, the famous cliché, “A penny 
‘or your thoughts,” passed on and will be interred 
in Bartlett's Quotations. 

University of Washington Library Information 
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lamented Mudie’s fall from greatness in 
words that recalled Aeneas’ grief over the 
burning of Troy: 

Sunt lacrimae rerum: It is sad to think that, 
like so many noble dwellings and ancient porticoes, 
an institution which, but a few years since, one 
reckoned all but immortal has fallen before the ad- 
vance of new conditions, and the rivalry of too 
powerful competitors. 


Such are the tears of things, but if Mudie’s 
Select Library has had to yield to progress 
and new tastes, surely its importance in the 
history of librarianship and in the sociology 
of literature will perpetuate its name. 
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Good 


“It can't be done” was disproved by citizens of 
Brooksville and Hernando County working co- 
operatively, and the proof is the Frederick Eugene 
Lykes, Jr. Memorial Library. Its forerunner was 
the Bookshop of the Tamiami Trail, opened in 
Brooksville, Florida, at Christmas 1926, in two 
small rooms in a private home. In 1927 the Book- 
shop was moved to a store, and in 1932 it erected 
its own building and for seven years maintained 
a circulating library free to the rural schools. In 
1944 the Hernando County School Board took over 
custody of the Bookshop's books, assigning an hour 
daily of the school librarian’s services to direct 
the organization of a public library meeting library 
standards. The Hernando County Library Associ- 
ation was formed late in 1944, and in 1950 the 
library moved to its new location on a park site 
in the center of town. A bookmobile now goes 
into the county once each week; a full time librar- 
ian is employed; and in January 1952 a new law 
by which the library is tax supported went into 
effect. 
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Are Libraries Worth the Cost?’ 
By William L. Finger t 


Early last April, the New Canaan Library, serving a community of 8,000 
population initiated a building fund drive for $80,000 to reach a goal of 
$125,000 of which $45,000 had been previously raised. The professional 
services of Ketchum, Incorporated were engaged to conduct the campaign. The 
first four weeks were given over to meticulous planning. An organization of 
over 200 persons was recruited and trained ready to go forth in an intensive 
effort to complete the job by May 25th, at which date the amount sought had 
been oversubscribed. The success of the campaign was due to professional 
direction, able leadership; the training, enthusiasm, and hard work of the solici- 
tors; and the generous response of about 1,500 contributors from approximately 
two thirds of the families in this township. 

It is always advisable to pave the way for a drive with a carefully pre- 
pared background of good will. Our strongest factor in this respect lay, per- 
haps, in the fine administration of our librarian, Ella Stevens, and her competent 
staff whose services and friendly cooperation have won for them justly the 
praises and warm appreciation of this entire community. The library, further. 
more, extended its services beyond its four walls by instituting a radio series 
of half hour broadcasts under its auspices over WNLK, Norwalk, Connecticut 
in which fifty authors and other celebrities were informally interviewed by Nora 
Walker in her “Matinee” hour. Our publicity committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Orville Prescott, wrote a full story of each broadcast which to- 
gether with a picture of the guest speaker was carried successively each week in 
the columns of the New Canaan Advertiser. This program proved to be ver) 
interesting to the public. 

From final analysis and er it may be said that this was an under- 
taking in which practically a whole community was inspired to take part. It 
was an accomplishment in which the town of New Canaan may take great 
pride. The address of William L. Finger, chairman of the Advanced Gifts 
Division, delivered before all the workers, was not only most effective in visual- 
izing the vital importance of an adequate library, but was also a great inspira- 
tion to all participants in this campaign. 





—WILLARD R. DowNnin«, President, New Canann, Connecticut, Library 


“yan you for your willingness to give 

your time and your support to this cam- 
paign for funds to improve our community 
through a much needed addition to the li- 
brary. Your presence here shows that you 
realize this is your community, made up of 
your families and your friends and this is your 
library. So, it is only natural that you should 
respond to an opportunity to improve the 
community of which we all share the privi- 
leges and obligations. 

I know how many civic demands are made 
on all of you, and so I am all the more grateful 
for your help in this project which concerns 
us all. 

At this meeting we want to give you who 
have the task of presenting our case to the 
+ Vice President, New Canaan, Connecticut, Library. 


* An address at the first meeting of the Advance Gifts 
Division, New Canaan Library Building Fund Campaign. 
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most important potential contributors all the 
arguments and support you need. Som 
people, even people of substantial mean 
when they are approached for money for: 
library are inclined to say lightly “Sure, al: 
brary is a good thing for a community. Her 
is my check for $25.’" We are not dealing 
with that sort of money in this campaige 
This is a capital funds drive, not a request fo 
current operating funds. To reach our obje 
tive, we have to get really substantial contr: 
butions from the special gifts prospects wi 
will be assigned to this group. You cant 
assure your prospects, however, that this 
nonrecurring need once we attain our goal 
What we need, of course, are solid fact 
and reasoning which will appeal to the peop 
whom this committee will ask to contribu 
people who receive many such appeals fu 
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rfectly worthy causes and who are in the 
habit of analyzing them carefully. 

Two principal questions arise: (1) Why 
are adequate library facilities desirable and 
worth what they cost? (2) Are our present 
library facilities adequate ? 

The answer to the first question is that 
adequate library facilities are directly related 
to the quality of our community, to good 
citizenship and all that word implies, includ- 
ing the reduction of juvenile delinquency. 
Now the connection between a library and 
good citizenship cannot be measured as easily 
and as accurately as the score of a baseball 
ame or the movement of the stock market, 
but few thoughtful people would deny that 
such a connection definitely exists. 


What America Needs 


Let us briefly examine the connection, start- 
ing off with the premise that never in our 
history has there been a more crying need for 
active and enlightened citizenship and for 
good government. I do not need to labor this 
point with this group, and our most convinc- 
ing evidence is by no means confined to the 
revelations of the Kefauver Committee. The 
best and most effective way, the only sure 
way, to improve our government is to improve 
our citizens. And a second premise is equally 
indisputable, that never has it been more difh- 
cult to be a good and enlightened citizen be- 
cause of the many complex subjects on which 
a citizen should have an informed opinion. 
No longer is it enough to be abreast of the 
needs of his own community; he must form 
opinions about ways of life in countries which 
only a few years ago were vague names to 
him, about their different economic and poli- 
tical systems, and other involved subjects. 

"Give light, and the people will find their 
own way,” Dante said. Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, and other wise men have 
said the same thing in other words. 

How are we going to give light to the 
citizen? There are three main sources of light 
available to him. (1) The schools, colleges, 
and universities. (2) What we may call cur- 
tent media of information, newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, and television. (3) The libraries. 
In effect, the library should be considered as 
an integral part of our educational system, and 
support for the library as support for our 
schools. An educational system without sup- 
plementary library facilities would be com- 
parable to a factory without lighting facilities. 
Neatly all the 2,000 children of the schools 
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of New Canaan, both public and private, rely 
on our library. They come individually and 
in classes with their teachers to use it. 


I want to bring home the importance of the 
library so I am going to suggest some respects 
in which the library is even more important 
than the other two sources of light mentioned. 
The library can do most to furnish impartial 
reliable information to the citizenry because 
the library is the university of all the people, 
old and young, rich and poor, educated and 
uneducated. The schools have the greatest 
influence on our people during their most 
formative years, but the direct influence of 
the schools is limited to a relatively brief 
period, whereas the influence of the library is 
for life. All too frequently people stop 
serious study or reading when they stop going 
to school. This is just when they are begin- 
ning to discharge their responsibilities of citi- 
zenship which are continuing responsibilities 
that require continuing preparation. The li- 
brary, offering a life-long university course to 
all the people, provides the stimulus and the 
means for continuing our mental growth after 
formal schooling is ended and helps to pre- 
vent us from succumbing to arrested mental 
development. That our own library s being 
used for this purpose is attested by the fact 
that our annual rate of circulation per capita 
is nine volumes compared with a national 
average of 31/,, and that currently 64 per cent 
of all books taken out are adult books, and 
20 per cent of all books distributed are adult 
nonfiction. 

Good citizenship recognizes that there are 
two sides to practically every question and that 
the minority view is entitled to a fair hear- 
ing. Where except in libraries do you find 
a complete and unbiased presentation of all 
sides of every problem, racial, religious, poli- 
tical, social, and economic? Completeness 
and impartiality are among the greatest assets 
of the public library. 

Let us consider specifically the importance 
of the library to children and teen-agers who 
are the architects of our tomorrow. The radio, 
the television, the atomic bomb, the general 
tempo of life today have affected us all but 
probably no group as profoundly as the teen- 
agers. Beneath their air of assurance they are 
thoughtful and concerned. They know that 
they will have the responsibility for keeping 
the peace or fighting a war, for determining 
the future way of life in this country, and 
indirectly in other countries. They need en- 
lightenment, an anchor, an environment con- 
ducive to continued mental growth. The li- 
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brary provides the opportunity for satisfying 
these needs. The fact that in this community 
of 8,000 people, our library has approximate- 
ly 1,500 borrowers in their teens or below 
indicates that the opportunity is being used 
by our youth during their school years. And 
don’t think that all those young borrowers 
come from homes of the underprivileged or 
of low incomes. The roster of our borrowers 
includes children from practically every family 
in town, from the richest to the poorest. Our 
library serves all the schools, the four public 
schools, the Country School, and St. Luke's. 
If you have any doubt about the use of the 
library by a// young people, ask your own 
child or your neighbors, or just drop in here 
any school night and try to find a seat. And 
let me remind you that the favorable intellec- 
tual climate provided by the library is all the 
more needed in this community where we 
have neither a YMCA nor a YWCA nor a 
Boys Club or other youth center to guide into 
constructive channels the energy and enthu- 
siasm of our youngsters. 


Who Uses the Library? 


You may say to yourself that the library is 
a good thing for the other fellow but my 
family doesn’t need it or use it, nor do the 
families of my friends who are being asked 
to contribute most of the money. It may inter- 
est you to know that the Carnegie Corporation 
felt just after the war that the sound develop- 
ment of our public libraries was important 
enough to justify it in appropriating $200,- 
000 for a broad study of the subject. This 
study shows that people in upper income 
brackets make very much more use of the pub- 
lic library than do those in the lower income 
levels; that the public librray is used most 
frequently by people with advanced school- 
ing, that people who own many books are 
more apt to be library users than those who 
do not; that high school age children use the 
library more frequently than any other age 
group; that one-fourth of all the books read 
come from the public library; that over half 
the library users read nonfiction. 

You will admit, I believe, that adequate 
library facilities are desirable. Are they worth 
what they cost? If the library improves the 
quality of our community, if it raises the level 
of our citizenship, and thereby the level of 
our government, if it helps our youngsters to 
find solid ground for their feet in these times 
of complexity, bewilderment, and anxiety, it 
certainly is worth the cost for these social con- 
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tributions alone. Look at the material angle 
if you wish. Without being smug, why do 
you suppose our property values in New 
Canaan are higher than those in some other 
near-by towns for similar properties? It js 
because of the character of the community. 
The library has helped to make that character 
and it can help to improve it, and thus to 
maintain and improve our property values 
We come now to the second question, are 
the present library facilities adequate? Well 
you have had a look at them yourself and can 
form a first-hand opinion. The American Li- 
brary Association holds that modern library 
facilities should be adequate for readers, 
books (we have to discard about 1,500 vol- 
umes a year for lack of stack space), working 
areas, movement of people and materials: 
should be planned for twenty years expansion 
of service and community growth; should be 
provided with small meeting rooms for dis- 
cussion groups, film forums, radio and tec- 
ord listening, and story hours; should be 
equipped with adequate furnishings and fix. 
tures. In the light of these standards estab- 
lished by the recognized authority on the sub- 
ject, and in the light of the high type of 
community which we claim to be and are, you 
can see that our facilities are inadequate. 
In addition, you have the findings of a 
large and representative committee of your 
fellow townsmen headed by Franklin B. Kirk- 
bride, who are thoroughly competent to judge 
the needs of a library. After a careful study 
of our library a few years ago they reported 
that it is well below the standard which this 
community should maintain and that an en- 
largement such as is contemplated is neces- 
sary if we are to have library facilities at all 
worthy of this community. The very fact 
that no appreciable enlargement has been 
made since the library was built in 1913, 
whereas the population has increased three- 
fold, and, whether we like it or not, will con- 
tinue to increase rapidly for years to come, 
shows an obvious need for expansion. 
What do we need then to make our library 
adequate? We need a new wing with appro- 
priate fixtures as shown in the sketch. Three 
or four years ago when the question began 
to be studied it was estimated that the addi- 
tion would cost $100,000. Today that esti- 
mate must be increased to $125,000 for rea- 
sons which are all too well known to you. 
How are we going to get the money? Pre- 
vious efforts have resulted in securing $45, 
000 which has been drawing interest. We 
(Continued on page 643) 
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“We Like Our New Building!” 


By Herbert B. Mualford * 


ITIZENS OF WILMETTE, Illinois, are proud 
of their new public library building. 
This goes double for children and youth of 
this village of 18,000 adjacent by fifteen 
miles to the heart of Chicago. For evidence 
one may point to the acclaim given the library 
in numerous groups where books are read and 
discussed and to the phenomenal increase in 
book circulation by the library—about thirty 
per cent. But not least is the steady flow of 
comment, almost excited, present in all de- 
artments of the building whenever one lis- 
tens. If beauty, functional efficiency, light, 
warmth, friendliness, and the always con- 
scious pleasure of visiting the library are sig- 
nificant, then probably its patrons are not far 
from right when they declare, ‘This is the 
last word.” 
Probably some of this acclaim is due to the 
conscious comparison of the present with pre- 


* Adviser on Local History, Wilmette, Illinois, Free 
Public Library. 


vious facilities. For many years the earlier 
Carnegie-financed quarters were bursting at 
the joints. Earlier boards of trustees and li- 
brarians were quite conscious of the crowded 
conditions. Three librarians worked in one 
room about 10’x 10’. Evening crowds of 
high school and university students thronged 
the tiny reading room and flowed over into 
this workroom. Special groups like those for 
the Great Books course had to make long- 
term plans for accommodations. Casual visi- 
tors who might meet there and wish to in- 
dulge in a few minutes conversation had to be 
“‘shushed”’ for the benefit of the readers. At 
one time thousands of books were stored else- 
where and barely escaped destruction by fire. 
Behind scenes, much material seldom referred 
to was as inaccessible as if stored in a ware- 
house. A power lawnmower was parked haz- 
ardously on a service stairway. 

When earlier forward looking trustees and 
librarians began to have tentative plans made 


Carl Ullrich Photos 


Outwardly the new building is extremely severe and modernistic, but the whole effect is 
made beautiful by shrubs and flowering plants. 
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for a new building, they ran into the depres- 
sion and then into the war. At the same time 
similar public needs were accumulating, such 
as new quarters for several elementary 
schools, addition to the township high school, 
police and fire stations, and added park areas 
and development. Fears of excessive taxa- 
tion, if all these needs were to be met at one 
time, threatened to block operations. Never- 
theless all taxing boards pooled their needs 
and their resources in a public relations cam- 
paign. They developed a community-wide 
planning board to cooperate with each other 
and to develop an effective liaison between all 
boards and the voters. In spite of many mis- 
understandings and differences in local opin- 
ions, nearly all plans went through to comple- 
tion to produce “A Better Wilmette.” 


It seems to be the local consensus that the 
public library had one of the best cases before 
the electors. At any rate, the campaign of 
publicity it put on was sufficiently individual 
for its own cause to procure authority to con- 
demn and acquire adjacent properties for ex- 
pansion and to spend half a million dollars on 
the project. In the end, it carried off the 
whole situation at a subsequent acrimonious 
election. Now recalcitrants join in the ac- 
claim. 


Outwardly the new building is extremely 
severe and modernistic in its lines. But brick 
is contrasted with rough stone on its principal 
facades and the whole effect is made beautiful 
by the plentiful use of shrubs and flowering 
plants. Plans of the local garden club for the 
near future include an elaborate memorial 
garden. This will be enjoyed both by views 
through large glass walls and by access 
through them from the main reference room. 

The setting of the building is radically dif- 
ferent from previous conceptions of how a li- 
brary should ug? mage Indeed, this setting 
was made part of the promotion campaign as 
Helen Siniff, chief librarian, gave lectures on 
village library needs. She always emphasized 
that the public should insist upon facilities of 
easy approach and use—that the library 
should not be parked in wooded acres and 
should not be approached by high stairs. Ac- 
cordingly the building is on ground level, im- 
mediately off the street. At the rear are new 
and spacious parking spaces for automobiles, 
well lighted at night. An alley is to be vacated 
to increase parking capacity. In several direc- 
tions are broad sidewalks from parking lots 
and two streets. Front and side entrances lead 
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into the building from these walks in the 
most convenient manner. Good public tela. 
tions are established here without patrons be. 
ing aware of any calculated process. Service 
access for custodian and tradesmen at the rear 
is entirely apart from the patrons’ entrances, 

At the front entrance one is greeted op 
both sides of the vestibule by glass-encased 
wall niches for the display of books, art work. 
china, and many other exhibits, which change 
from time to time as interested citizens make 
materials available. The same artistic note js 
struck in several departments of the building 
by incidental pictures where appropriate. Stil] 
further we see good public relations at work, 


Inside, light is plentiful both day and night. 


Upon entering the main room containing 
circulation desk and principal stacks, one is 
almost startled by beauty and abundant light. 
During the daytime daylight streams through 
the whole building. At night overhead neon 
lights flood every nook and corner. There is 
no expense to the library for electricity: when 
the village government negotiated a new 
franchise with the public service company 
one of its provisions was for free service to 
municipal buildings. One can see almost all 
the operations of the main room at a glance, 
for the several isolated rooms adjoining are 
glass-partitioned. Moreover, the outside win- 
dows are large and plentiful and are hung in 
two horizontal sections, which enable the cus- 
todian to provide as much outside air as may 
be desired. 

There are two large reference rooms abun- 
dantly supplied with tables, chairs, and stools, 
primarily equipped for evening work by high 
school and university students. It should be 
explained that the North Shore suburbs ot 
Chicago are highly literate. The entire ele- 
mentary school population of Wilmette, ex: 
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for minor individual cases, goes on to the 
celebrated New Trier Township High School, 
which normally graduates roughly (barring 
draftees) ninety per cent of its pupils to col- 
leges and universities. Also Northwestern 
University, located only a few miles away, 
dws an unusually large number of pupils 
fom this neighborhood. Notwithstanding 
abundant library facilities in schools and uni- 
versity, there has always been a pronounced 
need for facilities for these students close at 
home in their own public library. 

There are also two glass-walled rooms, the 
Young People’s Room and the Adult Quiet 
Room, specializing in well racked magazines 
In the several types of rooms facilities have 
been greatly multiplied. One type will illus- 
trate. Previously magazines a week old had to 
be stored in a closet. Patrons wishing to con- 
sult old issues in a browsing fashion had to 
all for a specific number or file. Today, after 
the current racks have been refreshed, the old 
numbers go to cumulative stacks in a refer- 
ence room. One can now browse to one’s 
heart's content. 

Scattered about the entire library, among 
stacks and in nooks of main corridors, are in- 
viting, beautifully upholstered benches and 
low reading-chairs, ensconced beside low dis- 
play tables. Some of these tables carry invit- 
ing books and periodicals of various types. 
One may stroll among the stacks, pick up sev- 
etal books that seem to meet one’s desires, rest 
beside a table and dip into one or several vol- 
umes to answer the question as to whether or 
not to borrow the books for home reading. 

But possibly one of the best bits of book 
advertising in the whole library is an entirely 
new and specialized type of display rack, de- 
signed exclusively for this institution. Several 
of these racks are near the regular bookstacks. 
They are about six feet high, are functional 
from both front and back, and are so arranged 
as to display numerous books to entice the in- 
terested patron. This comes the closest pos- 
sible to the custom in private club libraries 
of laying out a large variety of books on ta- 
bles from which selections may be made at 
will. It should be borne in mind that no cata- 
log in normal use supplies the casual reader, 
who does not know what he wants to read, 
with information by which to make choices. 
These racks bear signs such as, ‘New Fic- 
tion,” “New Nonfiction,” ‘Parents’ Shelf,” 
‘House and Garden,” “Older but Good,” 
We Liked These,” and ‘‘Rental Mysteries.” 
Itis all good public relations through service. 

Children withdraw about forty-five per 
cent of the books in circulation. The summer 
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Windows bring outdoors in, and 
comfortable chairs abound. 


is a particularly active season, for the children 
are out of school and the department is con- 
stantly stimulating child reading through 
projects which usually entail some sort of 
recognition prize or merit token. And the way 
this department has been planned and built is 
a joy all around. There is a large fireplace at 
one end of the room for both physical and 
psychological warmth in winter. All furni- 
ture is child height. Display racks and low 
stacks, abundantly placarded with interesting 
and illustrated signs, entice childhood into 
interesting intellectual paths. The various 
school grade levels are indicated, as are such 
subjects as adventures with Indians, horses, 
and other challenging interests. Satisfied chil- 
dren are about the best advertisements we 
have in the library. Here the little tongues 
wag about even the drinking fountains and 
the comfortable “bathrooms.” 

The second floor of the main section of the 
library contains room for additional stacks. 
Most important, there is a small auditorium 
planned for a maximum of about 125 per- 
sons. Walls are arranged for hanging collec- 
tions of pictures as made available, usually 
with monthly changes. Utilization of this 
room undoubtedly will add to good public 
relations. 

Behind scenes are workrooms of light and 
space to serve numerous workers. Comment 
of employees is that their personal strain has 
been greatly reduced. Formerly if forty pa- 
trons were in the building at one time it was 
a “madhouse.” Now groups are scattered 
through many rooms. Librarians working 
other than directly with patrons can now do 
so without the nervous strain and confusion 
from former inevitable noise. Kitchen facili- 
ties are provided for employees who wish to 
eat lunch there. 

(Continued on page 635) 





A Community Affair 


By Vic. G. Weaver * 


HE PUBLIC LIBRARY of Rossford, Ohio, 

adjoining Toledo on the Maumee River, 
was dedicated last September. This resulted 
from nearly two years of spirited community 
activity in behalf of a library. It was the first 
structure to occupy a site on a four-acre tract 
of land set aside by the village council for 
civic center development. 

Design, facilities, and economies built into 
the structure make this library one that might 
well be taken as a pattern for community li- 
braries. The building is of contemporary 
motif, faced in red brick with wood trim, and 
has a floor arrangement that is flexible to 
growing requirements. Modern furniture, 
colorful draperies, and painted walls in pastel 
green combine to create a restful, quiet in- 
terior. Two large reading rooms, one for 
adults and the other for children, so arranged 
that they can be separated into individual 
units by a folding door; librarian’s office; 
service, staff, utility, and rest rooms are on 
the ground floor. The penthouse-type second 
floor is given over to a stack room. Heating 
is by forced warm air from two gas-fired 
furnaces. 


* Community Relations Manager, 


Libbey-Owens- Ford 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Given much consideration for daylighting 
and reflecting today’s architectural trend 4s 
well as the skills and occupations of virtually 
80 per cent of the wage earners living jp 
Rossford are the expansive window areas and 
other glass products used in building. 

Reading rooms have giant picture windows 
of Thermopane insulating glass, two in the 
adults’ room where they make a dividing line 
between individual lounging nooks set aside 
for older adults and younger adults, and one 
in the children’s room. Clerestory windows 
above and behind bookstacks admit daylight 
into both reading rooms, and entrance doors 
are of Tuf-flex glass, heat treated to make 
them resistant to shock and breakage. Win. 
dow sills and counter tops are of Vitrolit 
structural glass, again in the same quiet shade 
of green as the walls. 

Rossford’s public library was started i 
1936, occupying a one-room store building 
on a side street. It, too, enjoyed growth, and 
by the turn of that decade Rossford residents 
had begun thinking and planning for a new 
library. Little headway was made during the 
war years that followed. Then in November 
1948, directors of Libbey-Owens-Ford voted 
a gift of $50,000 to the library fund in com 
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Design, facilities, and economies built into the Rossford Public Library make it 
might well be a pattern for community libraries. 
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Rosstord’s main street and schools are 
framed by the giant picture window. 


memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment in Rossford of the glass indus- 
sy. Determined to use the entire $50,000 for 
building, the community organized a rally the 
following May to raise an additional $10,000 
for shelving, chairs, tables, and other equip- 
ment. This drive was oversubscribed, reach- 
ing a total of $13,965 by dedication day, testi- 
mony of an over-all community effort. The 
site and landscaping of the grounds were sub- 
sequently provided by the municipality. 


s 8 
WE LIKE OUR NEW BUILDING 


(Continued from page 633) 

Future activities in the new building de- 
pend chiefly upon growth of population. It 
s estimated that this increase will be possibly 
fifty per cent in the next dozen years. Wil- 
mette is essentially a residential neighborhood 
of homes, with a pretty effectual tabu on con- 
gestion through apartment buildings, al- 
though these continue to rise under restric- 
tions. The village has no heavy industry but 
does house a number of important scientific 
projects. Population has about doubled in the 
past twenty-five years. This has brought about 
apid and almost complete rebuilding of 
chools and churches. Last year four churches 
idded their own educational buildings. The 
ww library building reflects this general situ- 
ation. 

Itseems to the bystander that as long as the 
cmmunity retains its residential character 
ind is not swallowed up in the vortex of Chi- 
(ago and its municipal problems, the present 
generation has done as much as can be fore- 
ast for an indefinite period. Such problems 
the library trustees now confront are in- 
mal and cultural, not physical. This is al- 
ttady recognized in their activities to preserve 
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and utilize local historical source materials, 
servicing bedridden patrons with ceiling book 
projectors, and supplying the general public 
with films and music records. In this field 
leadership can only suggest. Fruition must 
come from public acceptance of new ideas. 

Possibly the most significant stamp of ap- 
proval for this entire project is the fact that 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, whose re- 
search laboratories are in Wilmette, has pho- 
tographed the operations of this library in 
colors for an educational film on libraries in 
general for wide distribution. 


HOW TO GET TIME TO 
READ A BOOK 


You'd have time to read, if you would: 

Eliminate all unnecessary use of the telephone. 

Use the radio and television only for the very 
best programs. Why waste time on something you 
don't really want to see or hear? 

Spend less time watching the neighbors. 

Read while you eat lunch. I know a family of 
five adults who serve all lunches on trays; each 
takes his own tray and his book and finds his own 
reading nook. Their dinner is, as it should be, 
family conversation time, made more interesting by 
what has been read. 

Read during that much-needed afternoon rest. 
Keep books within reach of your bed and your 
favorite chair. A book on your office desk will not 
take any more minutes than the more usual distrac- 
tions. - 

During waits in the kitchen, use the daily medita- 
tion type of book, or poems, or any book of short 
excerpts. 

Try reading one heavy and one light book at the 
same time—light for your tired hours, heavy for 
your fresh time. 

Start the rest of your family reading by exposing 
them to carefully chosen books of especial appeat 
to each, so that all of you lose yourselves and the 
world for a part of most evenings. 

Every winter read a few books aloud, each mem- 
ber of the family, including children, taking turns 
by chapters. Set aside a definite time, such as thirty 
minutes before the children’s bedtime. 

Take a book shopping. When tired or frustrated, 
find a comfortable chair and experience a complete 
change of thought for a half hour. You and the 
shopping will both profit. 

Read on the bus. You see too many people any- 
way. 

Keep a book in the car pocket to read at every 
waiting moment. It is shocking to realize the accu- 
mulated time that chauffeur-mothers waste. 

Take your book to the beauty shop or the barber 
shop. Pull down the curtain of your mind against 
surrounding chit-chat. 

On trips carry your books in a small bag with 
your maps, always accessible. 

Cut up the Sunday book review page into one, 
two, or three column strips; fold, keep in your 
purse. Easy to handle at your lunch or coffee time, 
no matter where you eat 

VERENA REAM 
Pasadena Star-News 
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Function versus Fustian 


RANDOM NOTES ON INTERIOR DECORATION IN LIBRARIES 
By Budd L. Gambee, Jr.* 


N two articles on library design published 

some years ago in English library periodi- 
cals, J. F. W. Bryon criticized both British 
and American librarians for their seeming 
indifference to the importance of good archi- 
tecture in library buildings. Bryon expresses 
himself pungently and amusingly: 


We should not resort to imitation, with modern 
constituents and methods of construction, of the 
architectural styles imposed on earlier ages by the 
limitations of their materials. Too often, given the 
pleasant task of expressing the community's library 
consciousness in architectural terms, American li- 
brarians have consented to the grandiose and super- 
colossal in ornament and to the inclusion of costly 
features in decoration. The cultural polygeny from 
which Americans suffer manifests itself in archi- 
tectural monstrosities in Near-Renaissance, Spanish 
Sporadic, Once-Colonial, Almost-Gothic, and 
Maybe-Jacobean styles. An American publication 
recorded without adverse comment, sometimes with 
a note of commendation, lanterns, cupolas, Palla- 
dian windows, gables, and flights of curved steps as 
features in recent (library) buildings. This from 
the home of Frank Lloyd Wright, Louis Sullivan, 
the Museum of Modern Art, and the sanctuary of 
Walter Gropius and other Bauhaus directors is 
neither promising nor encouraging. The difficulty 
is to persuade those at present responsible for new 
buildings or refurnishings of the intrinsic beauty 
of new materials, new forms, new aspects. They 
have yet to be convinced of the revolution in the 
anatomy of architecture, of the birth of a new 
biology in buildings. 


Or ganic Design: Structure— 
Material—Pur pose 


Possibly Mr. Bryon’s love of alliteration 
has caused him to exaggerate somewhat in 


this last statement. The “new” architecture 
is actually less revolutionary and not as new 
as is implied. It is merely a rediscovery of 
the basic principles of all good architecture 
of the past, as Mr. Bryon himself has indi- 
cated by quoting in one of his articles from 
Sir Henry Wotten’s Elements of Architecture 
(1624): 

In truth, a sound piece of good Art, where the 
materials being but ordinary stone, without any 
garnishment of sculpture, doe yet ravish the Be- 


holder (and hee knows not how) by a secret 
Harmony in the Proportions. 


.* Chief librarian, Audio-Visual Aids Department, West 
Virginia University Library, Morgantown. 
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Closely echoing in spirit the quotation by 
Wotton is the definition by Noyes in Organi 
Design in Home Furnishings (1941): 

A design may be called organic when there js 
an harmonious organization of the parts within 
the whole, according to structure, material, and 
purpose. Within this definition there can be n 
vain ornamentation or superfluity, but the part of 
beauty is none the less great. 


Obviously a sweeping definition such a 
this does away at once with any idea that in. 
terior design is something confined to the 
superficial application of ornament, period 
decorations, draperies, chandeliers, and the 
like in judicious doses. The first problem is 
to consider the very structure of the interior 
and the floor plan. If the library is well 
planned, spacious, and functional, the task of 
the so-called ‘decorator’ is slight. He needs 
only to unify the total effect through the use 
of color—very rarely of ornament—and by 
furnishing the bare outlines of the rooms 
with the equipment needed for their proper 
use. But, if the library is a cluttered mass of 
rooms, all either too small or too large, un- 
necessary partitions, and tortuous passage: 
ways, the task of the interior designer may be 
very nearly ae He must become a soph: 
ist and try to disguise these vices with the ap 
pearance of virtue. The results may be clever 
but they are nevertheless a compromise. 

Material is greatly stressed by modern in 
terior designers and architects because they 
feel that there can be no genuinely organi 
design unless the material of manufacture is 
used frankly, imaginatively, and to the utmost 
of its capacity. This means that there must be 
no disguising of steel to make it look like 
wood, no covering of walls with sculptured 
plaster, and, above all, no use of a traditional 
material when a new one will do the job bet 
ter. For example, the card catalog maj 
through the years have developed into a com: 
pletely functional and structurally sounc 
piece of library equipment, but if its drab oak 
construction gives it a somewhat repellent ap- 
pearance, possibly the use of some new lami- 
nated material in a pleasing color might 
measurably increase its attractiveness to the 
public and therefore its use. Conversely 10 
material should be employed simply because 
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itis new. Plastic handles on catalog drawers 
were a necessity not a useless improvement. 


Of purpose or function and the prime ne- 
cessity of all good design that it spring from 
and conform to the demands of function, so 
much has been written that ‘‘functionalism” 
has become a household word. This theory 
holds that no decoration is valid if it in any 
way interferes with the usefulness of the ob- 
ject it embellishes. There is little excuse for 
gloomy imitation Renaissance ceilings and in- 
eficient mullioned windows in modern li- 
braries where an abundance of natural light 
is needed. And a grand staircase in this day 
of the elevator and escalator is seldom used 
by anyone save the scrubwomen who keep 
them polished for the stately tread of the 
more bookish ghosts of the past. 


Color 


Color is so huge a subject that the layman 
must approach it with considerable humility. 
Color in the lives of men has a history as an- 
cient as mankind itself. That certain combi- 
nations of color delight the eye and others are 
ugly is a fact (somewhat relative among vary- 
ing cultures) which has been known to the 
sensitive at least for a long time, but the prob- 
lems of color are by no means confined to the 
way the artist uses the pigments of his palette. 
There is the complex story of color symbol- 
ism which has given every nation, state, and 
school its own colors. The doctor uses color 
in diagnoses, the scientist in hundreds of 
tests, and the sociologist daily wrestles with 
the perplexing problems arising from chance 
differences in color among races. Some musi- 
cians have interested themselves in the theo- 
ties of the relationship between sounds and 
colors, and there is a whole color psychology 
concerned with the effects of color upon emo- 
tion and fatigue. 

Modern scientists—and pseudo-scientists 
—have turned their attentions to this vast 
topic with impressive results. The problem of 
industrial efficiency has been the spur to much 
of their research, and interests, often not com- 
pletely unaware of the possibilities offered for 
monetary gain in selling paint, have suc- 
ceeded in popularizing some of their results 
until today most people are familiar with the 
so-called science variously known as “color 
dynamics,” “color engineering,” and by many 
lesser pseudonyms. Color engineering at- 
tempts to reduce the welter of knowledge 
about color to something resembling a scien- 
tific system by analyzing and cataloging the 
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pleasing and displeasing colors, the colors 
that stimulate human activity and those that 
are depressants as well as the colors that ad- 
vance and catch the eye as distinguished from 
those restful, quiet colors that seem to recede. 
By applying these facts to the problem of in- 
terior design they have added the functional 
use of color to its merely decorative role, so 
that the term “‘organic color” might be coined 
to express the idea that color too makes its 
greatest appeal when it fulfills a specific pur- 
pose. 

The modern interior designer is the heir of 
both ancient color folklore and recent color 
research. Any librarian today who contem- 
plates the redecorating of a library should 
make every attempt to employ such a trained 
color consultant. Gone are the days when the 
librarian could stroll about the library in the 
company of an “‘artistic’’ friend and decide to 
have one room in tan, another in peach, a 
third in green, and so on more or less at ran- 
dom. It is infinitely more complicated. The 
size, location, and above all the purpose of 
the room must be considered. Small rooms 
may need retreating colors to increase their 
apparent size, while large rooms can stand 
stronger colors to avoid the gymnasium effect 
so common in large libraries. Natural light- 
ing may call for warm colors in bleak rooms, 
and cool colors in rooms with direct exposure 
to the sun. 

There is no law stating that all four walls 
of a room need have the same color, but when 
they do not it should be for a definite reason 
and not merely to create a “modern” decora- 
tive effect. Two good reasons for such a color 
scheme are to change the apparent size of a 
room which may be poorly proportioned, or 
to emphasize by more insistent color the por- 
tion of the wall nearest the most important 
section of the room, generally in a library the 
service or information desk. The use of a 
room is the most important guide to its color 
scheme. Work rooms will need colors which 
will diffuse an abundance of light without 
glare, and which are not irritating or fatigu- 
ing; browsing rooms will need soft restful 
colors conducive to a quiet atmosphere ; while 
a room used for film showings may employ 
dark colors to minimize the reflection of light. 

Traditionally, painters, when faced with 
the problem of decorating a public institu- 
tion, have said, ““Whatever color we use will 
soon get dirty; therefore let us use a paint or 
wood as near dirt color as possible.” The re- 
sulting ‘‘colors’”’ richly justify the concise de- 
scription of a branch library in a large city 
given by one library user, “Board of Educa- 
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tion brown.” In the decoration of such build- 
ings there are two villains—ochre and umber. 
Both are earth or dirt colors. Ochre, occa- 
sionally reddish, is most familiar as yellow 
ochre, and it is the brown of clayey soil. Um- 
ber is dark brown, the color of soil when it is 
wet. In short they are both mud. But they are 
cheap and they never fade because there is 
nothing for them to fade to. With the addi- 
tion of white, either of these colors may be 
diluted to a color no less distinguished—tan 
(alias buff, beige, taupe, cream, off-white, or 
simply /ight Board of Education brown). 
Add to this dazzling palette an endless and 
unimaginative jumble of oak library furni- 
ture, all finished in a shade called by some 
enthusiastic promoter of the distant past 
“golden,” and you will have the traditional 
library, a sea of mud. 

Modern librarians concerned with making 
the library a positive force in the community 
will hardly be content with such a negative 
approach to color. How might such a librar- 
ian go about redecorating a card catalog room 
in a large library? He would have noted that 
patrons asked for pencils a hundred times a 
day, despite the fact that freshly sharpened 
pencils were always hung on chains between 
the sections of the catalog. A critical glance 
soon uncovers the reason: they can’t be seen. 
Those brass chains have tarnished to a color 
practically indistinguishable from the oak of 
the catalog, and equally inconspicuous are the 
pencils which tradition has decreed be of 
brown wood. Color dynamics—or just com- 
mon sense—might indicate fireplug red for 
the chains and bright yellow for the pencils. 

Assuming this change to have been made 
with satisfactory results, the hypothetical li- 
brarian, with or without the help of a profes- 
sional decorator, might proceed to apply 
much the same reasoning to the rest of the 
room. The ceiling, upper walls, and floors 
would soon leave their brown cocoons and 
emerge in colors best adapted to diffuse plen- 
ty of light throughout the room. The cata- 
logs would blossom out in a soft, attractive 
color designed to avoid reflections and eye 
strain. 

The librarian would then take an inventory 
of the objects needing to attract attention, 
such as the section and drawer labels, the 
drawer pulls, the call slip boxes, and of course 
the pencils and chains. Each of these items 
would be assigned a color corresponding in 
brilliance to the importance of the object. Of 
course the exact color combinations should be 
left to a person trained in the functional use 
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of color, but, with good illumination and the 
ruthless elimination of any extraneous ¢le. 
ments, the result should be a room efficient to 
use and delightful to observe. What more 
could be asked of ‘‘decoration”’ ? 

One practical fact about the decoration of 
libraries should always be remembered. No 
matter how stunning the functional color 
scheme, its efficiency will soon disappear un- 
less adequate funds for regular cleaning and 
repainting are set aside in the library's budget 

A great deal of time has been spent on 
color, but today it is perhaps the most im. 
portant tool of the decorator. There are many 
others, but if this is to remain a brief article. 
there is only space to mention a few of them 
in the following paragraphs. 


Lighting 


The problem of illumination is an integral 
part of the discussion of color. The most 
carefully planned color scheme may fade to 
sickly yellowish tints under the light from in- 
candescent bulbs, or to a bleak gray from 
fluorescent tubes. On the other hand, the 
color scheme which appeared so satisfactory 
under artificial light may seem hopelessly gar- 
ish in the unflattering and impartial light of 
day. 

The potentialities of the electric light were 
slow to be realized. At first electric lights 
were merely installed in the candelabra, 
chandeliers, and lamps originally designed 
more or less functionally for the flames of 
torches, candles, oil wicks, and gas jets. Peo- 
ple are still wiring old lamps and equipping 
them with electric bulbs colored orange and 
molded to resemble flames ! 


But modern research is changing this. As 
with color, there has sprung up a science of 
illumination combining both the practical and 
decorative aspects of light. Formerly the li- 
brarian was faced with the problem of pick 
ing a style of lighting fixture; today he de- 
cides instead upon types and intensities of 
light. Entire workrooms can be bathed in 
even shadowless light emanating seemingly 
from the ceiling itself, or diffused from some 
indirect baffle. Other rooms of the library 
may benefit from the more dramatic possibili- 
ties of focused lighting provided by hidden 
“baby spots,” floodlights, and similar special- 
ized bulbs giving powerful illumination on 
specific areas. Lighting, like color, may be 
used to direct the borrowers’ attention to cata- 


logs, bookshelves, exhibits, and even the Ii- 
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brary itself when directed lighting is used on 
the exterior of the building. 

If the function of a library is to encourage 
reading, then certainly libraries should set the 
example for ideal lighting in their reading 
rooms, and yet how often libraries have in- 
stead lagged far behind in this respect! Im- 
aginative use Of color and lighting can do 
much to dispel the gloomy aspect of many of 
the older library buildings suffering from too 
much “architecture.” 


Insolation, Texture 


The problem of natural light in the interior 
design of libraries is profoundly affected by 
insolation, that is, the orientation of a build- 
ing to the sun. Not so many years ago floor 
plans for large public buildings were matters 
of formal proportion, balance, and symmetry. 
But so simple and arbitrary a solution ignored 
the fact that natural light in such buildings is 
bound to be inadequate on some sides and 
ovetabundant on others. The interior decora- 
tor will have to use all the tools at his com- 
mand to modify the effects of such planning. 
It is to be hoped that many modern libraries 
will be built with the problem of insolation in 
mind, perhaps taking a cue from develop- 
ments in domestic architecture which have 
dramatized some of these ideas in the ‘Solar 
House.” Many larger buildings too, particu- 
larly abroad, are built with the rooms ar- 
ranged on sunny or shady sides of the build- 
ing according to the function of the room 
and its need for natural light. Projections 
and louvers are built on such buildings to 
temper the summer sun and encourage the 
winter sun. 


Textures are an important tool of the de- 
signer because they, too, create definite im- 
pressions. While it is doubtful that anyone 
has ever devised a “texture science,” textures 
also may be informally cataloged as to rough- 
ness and smoothness, hardness and softness, 
and these must be used knowingly and not 
haphazardly. There may be harmony and con- 
trast in textures, just as in colors, and there is 
much the same psychological reaction. To 
create the atmosphere—as well as the fact- 
of efficiency at a busy charging desk or ship- 
ping room, the designer will use hard, 
smooth, perhaps even highly polished sur- 
faces of such materials as laminated plastics, 
metals, and possibly ceramics. 

Rough textures, such as brick or stucco 
walls, suggest informality and may be ideal 
for small branches or outdoor reading rooms. 
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The satiny polish of fine woods and the soft- 
ness of deep pile carpets and overstuffed fur- 
niture almost immediately suggest luxury and 
are often used for browsing rooms, memorial 
rooms, and rare book rooms. The gleam of 
polished metal is a texture ideally suited to 
accentuation. For example, wonders may be 
accomplished on one of those dull bronze 
elevator doors neatly hidden in a dark recess 
at the end of a gloomy hall, by equipping it 
with shiny brass doors glowing beneath care- 
fully directed lights, because attention here is 
caught by the functional combination of the 
color yellow, intensified by both the metallic 
texture and the focused light. In an age 
which abhors formal decoration, textures may 
be decoratively useful; rough textures, or a 
combination of rough and smooth textures 
may successfully break up a monotonous and 
uninteresting wall area. 

But the good decorator knows that too 
much emphasis on effect is disastrous, and 
that textures have practical properties as well 
which must to a large extent govern their use. 
The acoustical qualities of texture, for ex- 
ample, must be considered Too many 
smooth, hard surfaces in work areas may actu- 
ally lower efficiency by turning these rooms 
into noisy, echoing bedlams, while luxurious 
plush may go far beyond guaranteeing a quiet 
room by smothering sound so effectively_that 
the librarian has to struggle to be heard. “The 
beauty of polished wood or stone floors is 
superficial when the risk of broken bones is 
considered. The effect of texture upon color 
and the reflection of light, particularly the 
avoidance of glare, is always a factor. There 
is finally always the problem of cleanliness 
and ease of redecoration, especially in large 
metropolitan centers where rough textures 
may be practically impossible to keep clean. 

These are only a few ideas on the subject 
of texture in decoration jotted down impres- 
sionistically, but perhaps they are sufficient to 
stress the point again that the “practical” and 
the “decorative” may not justifiably be treated 
as separate entities, but are interrelated as- 
pects of one and the same thing—good de- 
sign. 

The theories of functionalism have been 
very hard on the traditional items of formal 
decoration, such as, murals, pictures, statuary, 
and draperies. They are difficult to fit into 
the theory of organic design. They tend to be 
extraneous, to confuse the issue, and above 
all to be the victims of constantly changing 
critical opinions and fads. 
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Murals, Pictures 


Murals were once the sine gua non of mon- 
umental libraries. The census of elegant crea- 
tures wandering around the walls of such li- 
braries apparently in search of their clothes is 
truly enormous. These murals date from a 
day when the painting of pictures conformed 
to a fairly rigid standard of taste which the 
wide majority of people could understand 
and appreciate. But, just as architecture was 
forced to reconsider its essential purposes by 
the rapid changes of modern thought, so 
painting was blasted from its complacency. 
Architecture has solved its problems more 
quickly because the functional basis of archi- 
tecture is more easily ascertained. Painting, 
on the other hand, seems to have lost touch 
with its once enormous audience. The murals 
of a few decades ago are hopelessly out of 
date today from the standpoint of the critics, 
but the murals created by reputable contem- 
porary artists of the modern school are equal- 
ly offensive to the vast public the library 
tries to serve. In too many cases murals have 
proved to be white elephants; the goal of 
every initial scratcher and mustache painter, 
a shock to the prudish or—worse still—a de- 
light to the prurient, and the provoker of 
hundreds of arguments among the literal 
minded. The cautious librarian may well 
pause before installing expensive murals in 
his library. 

It is the horrendous spectacle of library 
walls cluttered with an assortment of pictures 
including mildewed steel engravings, dark- 
ened chromos, and cheap faded prints framed 
in everything from architectural monstrosities 
in chipped gilt to peeling passe partout, 
which has done more to banish pictures from 
libraries than anything else. Certainly if a 
picture is to remain forever on the wall as a 
work of art, it is better given to a museum, 
because the average library is not equipped 
for the proper storage and care of paintings. 


There may be an occasional exception such 
as the portrait of a donor or the work of a 
prominent local artist. If such pictures must 
remain, the decorator will try to make the 
best of the situation. Old paintings cleaned, 
reframed, well lighted, and carefully hung 
against a background color designed to com- 
plement the picture, may well furnish that 
note of attention-commanding color for some 
portion of a library room, or a pleasant vista 
at the end of an otherwise discouragingly 
functional corridor. If a library is unavoid- 
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ably responsible for the exhibit of many pic- 
tures, it is probably best to bring them to. 
gether into one room or hallway which can be 
specifically decorated and lighted as a gallery, 

Librarians who keep free of the permanent 
picture, and have the wall space, will wel. 
come the opportunity of displaying some of 
the smaller touring exhibits of paintings, 
photographs, or other examples of the gta- 
phic arts. As an adjunct to such rented ex. 
hibits the librarian may do well to have a 
number of attractive exhibit frames made 
with removable backs. Into these may be ip- 
serted fine prints or reproductions of paint- 
ings, the disparity of size between the picture 
and the frame being taken up by mats care. 
fully cut and of the proper color. Library ex- 
hibit frames may be equipped with double 
hangers so they can be hung vertically or 
horizontally depending on the picture dis- 
played. When frames become shabby, or 
when they fail to blend with a picture, they 
can be refinished in water paints 

To go into these frames modern color re- 
productions of fine paintings of all periods 
are available. Color processes have reached 
such a degree of perfection that not only the 
composition and color are reproduced, but 
even the brush strokes and texture of the can- 
vas may be seen. Many librarians rightly feel 
that the exhibit—even the circulation—of 
such copies of the masterpieces of art is fully 
as justified as the same treatment of literary 
masterpieces. The good showman will re: 
member that pictures to be seen should be 
hung purposefully with some interesting 
theme such as some tie-up with the book col- 
lection, some seasonal appeal, some timely 
reference to current events, or some local his- 
torical allusion. When pictures are handled 
intelligently, they become a definite asset toa 
library. 

Signs might be considered as a subdivision 
under pictures. From the point of view of 
functional decoration, neat, well lettered, and 
legible signs, whether they announce ELEVaA- 
TOR, INFORMATION, or LADIES, are legiti- 
mately prominent parts of a library interior. 
But in many libraries signs have instead been 
cleverly colored to be as unobtrusive as pos- 
sible, until protective coloration has to all 
practical purposes completely hidden them. 
Many years ago this was known as “Art,” the 
sign was ‘in harmony,” it “‘matched”’ its sur- 
roundings perfectly. This was in keeping 
with the idea of the day which sought to hide 
all practical purposes to which a public build- 
ing could be put. Today librarians realize 
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that the function of a sign is to attract atten- 
tion. It may be in perfect harmony with its 
surroundings and still stand out clearly, just 
as a soloist may be perfectly in harmony with 
an orchestra and still be distinctly audible in 
his own right. The rhain pitfall to avoid with 
both pictures and signs is too many of them. 
When too many elements in decoration com- 
pete for attention the result is confusion. 


Draperies, Furniture 


If the popular stereotype of the typical li- 
brarian is unappealing, it is nothing to the 

pular conception of the interior decorator 
—an esthetic individual wandering around 
trailing yards of gold brocade. This unfor- 
tunate misrepresentation dates from a time 
when draperies played a major role in interior 
decoration, but today draperies are anathema- 
tized by interior designers. They are apt to 
point out that the function of the drapery is 
largely gone. For example, draperies and 
tapestries were once used as insulation, but 
today insulation is made of sterner stuff. They 
have been used to cover up unsightly spots, 
but the idea of “‘veneer’’ in decoration is now 
taboo. The use of draperies as temporary par- 
titions is of little use in a library, unless there 
is a stage somewhere in the building. 

Ideally draperies in windows correctly ori- 
ented to the sun merely cut down the effi- 
ciency of the window, but in rooms where 
windows are not so planned, and in rooms 
used for film projections, draperies may still 
be legitimately used. Decorators have also 
found hangings useful in solving certain ac- 
coustical problems. 

The use of draperies to provide color or 
“atmosphere” from a purely decorative sense 
is also suspect from the contemporary point 
of view, so, as draperies are expensive to buy 
and to maintain, the average librarian will 
want to be fairly certain of the function they 
are to perform for his library before install- 
ing them. 

Mos: persons will agree that library furni- 
ture is responsible for much of the standard- 
ized ugliness of libraries, and yet there is a 
certain functionalism in library furniture. But 
what about materials? There are great possi- 
bilities in laminated plastics, tubular metals, 
foam rubber, plastic upholstery, and many 
other new materials which have been found 
durable, efficient, and attractive in business 
and industrial installations. 


And what about color? Is the brown of 
wood, varied by occasional daring forays into 
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gray and olive green metals, to be the entire 
color vocabulary of library furniture? Why 
should all furniture be the same color? Surely 
the librarian’s desk, the catalog, and other key 
pieces of furniture should stand out from 
other furniture in contrasting and accented 
colors. This does not mean the librarian 
should be displayed in a scarlet chariot like 
a freak at a circus—though there is — a 
germ of an idea here for the charging desk 
of a children’s room—but it does imply that 
the last word has not been said in the imagi- 
native design of functional library furniture. 

Since the war many libraries have taken 
advantage of some of these theories in plan- 
ning new buildings and refurbishing old 
ones. But it is a continuing problem to keep 
libraries abreast of the times. Every morning 
the librarian should eye his library critically, 
trying to see it from the point of view of the 
borrower. He should ask himself, ‘How does 
my library compare with other progressive li- 
braries in inviting appearance?” Or better 
still, “How does it compare with other public 
service establishments such as stores, restau- 
rants, business offices, or hospitals ?”’ 


The public library, especially, faces stiff 
competition in justifying its existence in a 
busy world. While no one would seriously 
suggest neon tubes and juke boxes, neverthe- 
less libraries cannot successfully appeal to the 
contemporary public when weighed down 
with the habiliments of the mauve decades. 
Of course stress on mere appearance may be 
an incredibly shallow thing when not backed 
up by the sound virtues of good library ad- 
ministration. But more often appearances are 
probably organic; that is, they eloquently ex- 
press a library's awareness, or lack of aware- 
ness, of its responsibilities in the modern 
community. 

There was a time when the steel stacks 
were brushed off as just a useful part of li- 
braries ; on the other hand, the reading rooms, 
panting beneath their load of lugubrious or- 
namentation, were considered the beautiful 
part of the buildings. Today this thinking is 
almost reversed. The well made, well lighted 
stack with its clean lines and streamlined effi- 
ciency has proved not only the more func- 
tional, but often has the greater esthetic ap- 
peal. The stack has triumphed over the imi- 
tation Roman baths and Renaissance palaces. 
Many builders are adapting its modular ideas 
and seeking to apply its efficiency to the li- 
brary as a whole. Perhaps the day is at hand 
for the ascendancy of Function over Fustian. 
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Before and After 


By Alice Aurbach * 


N THE SPRING of the year everyone wants 

to clean up and redecorate. One looks at 
dark corners in the library and is fired with 
the desire to do a face-lifting job. How 
splendid it would be to bask in the borrow- 
er's enthusiasm and one’s own gratification at 
a rising circulation in an atmosphere of light 
and color! 

Not every library, however, has the funds 
or facilities to redecorate. Cincinnati Public 
Library faced such a problem in its young 
people's section. The collection was excellent 
but both the surroundings and the appear- 
ance of the books themselves were so dreary 
that circulation was low. The library did not 
feel justified in any extensive remodeling 
since a new central building would be com- 
pleted in the next two years. 

The young people's staff took stock and de- 
cided they would have to work with the 
books. If the department could not be re- 
dressed, the books would be. The collection 
was looked over carefully and every title 
checked. New books were going nicely. They 
sported bright new jackets and plastic covers 
which invited circulation. 

But what of the older books? Most had 
been rebound in standard library bindings 
and the blue, green, and bilious tan had be- 
come dingy and discouraged-looking even 


though the books were still in good condj- 
tion. Those that had not been rebound were 
even sadder in appearance. The covers were 
dirty—the lettering had rubbed off, and those 
“prisms of beauty’’ seemed to have shed some 
of their luster when they shed their bright 
new looks. Their jackets had long since worn 
out. 

What to do? Because it was impossible to 
obtain jackets for these books, a few experi- 
ments with homemade jackets were tried. The 
first book to be considered was Frank Buck's 
Bring ’em Back Alive, the black cover of 
which was so rubbed off that it stood anony. 
mously on the shelf. It had not circulated in 
two years. An odd jacket turned inside out 
provided a plain surface to work on. The 
title was inked diagonally across the white 
cover in bright red. A small magazine pic- 
ture of a tiger was then pasted on the front 
and a plastic jacket covered all. A shiny 
“new” book stood ready to circulate. It did, 
within an hour. 

But Frank Buck is a popular writer for 
young people. Why not try a less exciting 
title? Sewig for the Home, by Mary Brooks 
Pickens, contained excellent material, but it 
was drab and oversized and had not circulated 
in four years. An attractive piece of wall- 
paper in a documentary print was cut to jacket 
size and fitted over the book. A large square 
of plain white paper pasted center front a 
commodated the author and title printed in 
black ink. Again a plastic cover fitted over 
all, and the book promptly went into circula- 
tion. 

Then the staff was off in a burst of enthusi- 
asm—materials were collected from any- 
where, the only rule being not to spend one 
penny. Wallpaper stores gave generously ot 
their sample books. When a display case was 
being emptied, it was raided for any bright 
poster paper about to be discarded. Old mag: 
azines were clipped for attractive colored pic- 
tures—lettering was gathered from anywhere 
One excellent source was the signs on which 
the art museum announced its lectures. Those 
embossed letters could be picked out and it 
was found that they yielded three layers of 
richness. 

Some really beautiful books emerged. A 
head of Lincoln mounted on a rough textured 
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grasscloth put Sandburg’s fine biographies 
hack into active circulation. Chinese pagodas 
stood on a deep red background for The 
Soong Sisters. Jungles, rivers, mountains, 
hunters, Indians, and animals marched across 
rich and colorful paper backgrounds and 
marched the books off the shelves and into 
the people's homes. 

Because of a shortage of staff the time ex- 
pended on this project was an important fac- 
tor. It was found that it took only five min- 
utes to ““dress’’ a book once all the material 
was at hand, but to find suitable picture and 
background which would explain the book 
was more difficult. It was accomplished, how- 
ever, through the diligent efforts of two per- 
sons, who, although they worked only one 
hour a day at these covers, redressed seventy- 
five books in four weeks. 

Boys and girls seemed delighted with the 
new décor. Many came into the library and 
they took out more books. Adults began to 
notice the department. They, too, wanted to 
take home the bright “new” books. Of the 
first fifty books to be face lifted, none of 
which had circulated in from two to five 
years, all but three were in circulation within 
two weeks. During the first month of the 
experiment, although it was a slack season, 
circulation more than doubled in the young 
people's section. 

-Gncinnati Public Library is large, but the 
tiniest library station can do the same job with 
equally good results. No expenditure is ne- 
essary, just a little ingenuity and a lot of 
tathusiasm, and the results more than justify 


the effort. 
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ARE LIBRARIES WORTH 
THE COST? 
(Continued from page 630) 

need $80,000 more and that is the minimum 
objective of this campaign. It would be very 
gratifying if we could exceed this minimum. 
Wide experience in drives of this sort has 
shown that the relatively few substantial 
givers, in other words the group with whom 
you will work, must be counted on for at 
least 80 per cent of the total. That means 
that this committee should obtain contribu- 
tions totaling at least $65,000. I know that 
it is not easy to raise that amount of money. 
But I also know that if this community is con- 
vinced about the need of a project it is amply 
able to dig up the money and will do so. It 
has proved this by contributing liberally to 
hospitals and other important projects in 
other towns which we of New Canaan use. 
For this project of our very own, let us make 
a very special effort. 

For a person of substantial means, of whom 
we fortunately have a number, what more 
valuable and satisfactory contribution could 
be made to the community, what more noble 
memorial could be left than a room in the 
library to provide in the future for the more 
effective development of the intellectual and 
cultural side of our people ? 

The editorial in the current issue of the 
Advertiser entitled, “Not Too Much to Ask” 
states our case very clearly. The last two 
paragraphs are worth quoting: 

For years the need for an addition to the local li- 
brary has been evident. For years the calls upon it 
for service have been increasing. Without it, if 
New Canaan residents had to buy books at the cur- 


rent rate of 80,000 annually to 3,500 borrowers, 
the cost would be $300,000. 


The local library is asking only $80,000, a small 
amount in comparison, to make up the $125,000 
needed for an addition. Certainly that is not too 
much to ask of a community which recognizes the 
value of this truly democratic institution. 


I know that this group of men and women 
will be able to explain convincingly the need 
of the library and to obtain a generous re- 
sponse from the names on your list. This job 
is a challenge to the community and is worth 
our best efforts. I am sure you will give them. 


Postseri pt 


Headlines from New Canaan Advertiser at 
the close of the campaign: 


LIBRARY EXCEEDS QuOTA BY $2,245 
Drive Chairman Thanks Leaders and Workers 
Who Raised $82,245 Total 
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66TSN’T THIS SOMETHING!” said a former 

staff member returning for a visit to 
the Royal Oak Public Library and seeing the 
auditorium that had been created out of a 
former basement. “You remember what a 
dump it used to be?” commented the present 
staff member, and the guest agreed, adding 
enthusiastically, ‘You would never recognize 
it for the same place.’ So if you need more 
space for group meetings and have a white 
elephant such as a library basement, our ex- 
perience may help you. 

The Royal Oak Public Library is in a re- 
modeled bank building in the service center 
of this city of 50,000, located ten miles north 
of Detroit. The space had been utilized to 
the utmost but still there was only one small 
room for all the group activities that an ac- 
celerated public relations program demanded. 
A “designing” woman, a cooperative li- 
brary board, and an agreeable city com- 
mission and manager set out with vision, de- 
termination, ingenuity, and practical plan- 
ning to create an auditorium out of a dark, 
damp, depressing basement. The result—a 
brightly lighted room in shades of topaz, 





* Librarian, Royal Oak, Michigan, Public Library. 


Cellar into Auditorium 
By Carrie S. Palmer * 


bittersweet, and reseda green with fluorescent 
slim-line lighting, with an entrance to the 
street, another entrance through the library. 
and an intimate, cheerful atmosphere. Seat. 
ing capacity is approximately 200 for this 
space of 36’ x 40’ that now adapts itself to 
many demands and is in constant use. 

The large basement had been rented by 
the city fathers at various times, but upon 
request was surrendered for library purposes, 
At first the future seemed bleak because of 
the dampness caused by leakage from side. 
walks above. Then the library board found 
that cinder block walls could be built around 
three sides and the annoying factors blocked 
off. A part of the basement was set aside for 
needed storage and the remainder became the 
auditorium. Oil paint was used on the walls 
and a modern color combination adopted to 
lighten the interior. 

Questions asked frequently are: “Where 
did you get such an attractive color scheme? 
“What do you call those colors and what kind 
of paint did you use?’ Comments include: 
“I never dreamed the library had any place 
like this.” “Your new room is certainly an 
asset.” 


(Continued on page 661) 
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NCE UPON A TIME there was an ugly 

duckling—which sounds like the begin- 
sing of a sad story. But it grew up to be a 
yeautiful swan and everything ended happily. 
That children’s tale has taken on added mean- 
ing at the junior library room in International 
falls, Minnesota. For years it also was an 
ugly duckling, but the library staff today 
takes pride not only in the appearance of the 
room, but also in the fact that they did most 
of the job themselves—and with very little 
expense. 

When a new library was built in 1939, a 
large room in the basement was set aside for 
preschool through eighth-grade children. In- 
deed, it was a great improvement over the 
time when children’s books had been kept in 
acomer of a very crowded rented room in the 
town's business district. But still the new 
room created problems. Seven small windows 
near the ceiling meant lighting difficulties, 
and the drab, tan walls were no help. In 
addition, one entire wall was streaked with 
heating pipes. 

The room was overcrowded with children’s 
bles, which were rough topped and of un- 
equal heights. The charging desk, bought in 
1923, was scarred by years of children’s feet 
«ufling its sides. Several floor lamps and 
sattered reference collections added to the 
duttered appearance. An “‘easy case’ of un- 
attractive plywood stood in a prominent spot 
while a magazine rack remained practically 
hidden behind a door. One of the two bulle- 
tin boards hung far above the children’s eye 
evel and the other was too small for effective 
displays. One corner, with cedar wall panel- 
ng and a brick fireplace, was the only live 
pot in the room. 

That was how the junior room looked 
when Marie Knudson became head librarian 
in 1947. She could see why the library might 
tave to use old furniture, but not why it must 
w both old and unattractive. She and the 
three other members on the staff began think- 
ag about fixing up the room and in Decem- 
ver 1949 they started work. 

The first step was to brighten the room, so 
painters were hired to cover the walls with a 
tierful yellow. The staff then took over 


* Senior, School of Journalism, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 
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A Junior Library Room Is Remodeled 


By Dolores Daniel * 








paint brushes themselves, and the three doors 
became bright Chinese red. Next, oil paints 
were used to decorate the doors with simple 
birds and flowers of yellow, blue, and white. 
Then came the charging desk, which, with the 
help of high school students, was painted 
blue, with red and white flowers decorating 
the panels. The plywood “easy case’’ was 
done over in red, and a Scandinavian boy and 
girl smiled out from the ends of it. 

The old bulletin boards came down and a 
new one of insulite, 15’ long, went up to cov- 
er the wall with the many pipes. The new 
board, with a light gray background and a 
red border, was placed at a level suitable for 
children. Three of the tables were removed 
and a little carpentering me the others of 
uniform height. Professionel help again was 
called in to cover the tops of the tables and 
the charging desk with medium-blue linol- 
eum. 

Larger bookshelves were needed to accom- 
modate the oversize books, so three old 
shelves were rebuilt into one and were 


painted blue to match the charging desk. Ref- 

erence books, instead of remaining scattered, 

were put in one section. The floor lamps were 

taken out to give the room more clear floor 

space and fluorescent ceiling lights soon will 
(Continued on page 650) 
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66 E HAVE such LOVELY BOOK REVIEWS 
at our club. They’re just /ove/y. But 
it would be so nice if we could know the title 
of the book.’”” A woman said that to me in 
all sincerity. She felt that she was missing 
something! You and I know too well the 
kind of book review referred to. The ladies 
arrive and sit pleasantly undisturbed by any 
mental activity while someone tells them a 
story. The program is adult storytelling, pure 
and simple — oftentimes more simple than 
pure. The storytelling is followed by a mad 
dash for tea and cakes and that’s all right. 
Very few of us are superior-to-refreshments 
snobs, but we do appreciate and try to develop 
those discerning folk who consider it a good 
idea to have some mental sustenance too. 
“It would be so nice if we could know the 
title of the book.”” That chance remark 
brought plans of resolution and revolution to 
my mind. What could be done in our com- 
munity to make book reviews different and 
better? Why should they be different and 
better? Because we seem to be more and more 
a nation of passive spectators. Because more 
and more we let the so-called experts tell us, 
because more and more we watch the game 
of world events without taking any practice 
pitches of our own. What happened to our 
rugged individualism? All of us have seen 
small children in the picture book section of 
our libraries—small children wide-eyed with 
wonder and enthusiasm. By the time they're 
very young adults the wonder and enthusiasm 
are gone, and left is a feeling of futility—‘I 
can’t do anything about it. Why should I 
bother ?” 


Could any of the child's wonder and en- 
thusiasm be regfined? The more I thought 
about the possibilities of developing partici- 
pation via the garden variety of book review 
the more and better reasons I found for doing 
so. Some of these reasons are very well ex- 
pressed by Sir John Maud, permanent head 
of the British Ministry of Education, in his 
article, “The Significance of Adult Educa- 
tion,” in the March 1951 number of Food 
for Thought, that excellent publication of the 


* An address given at an Adult Education Section meet- 
ing of the American Library Association Conference, Chi- 
cago, July 13, 1951. 

+ Director of Adult Education, Cuyahoga County Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Book Reviews—Opiates or Eye-Openers? 
By Florence S. Craig t 


Canadian Association for Adult Education 
Sir John quoted the English poet, A. E. Hoys. 
man, who wrote lines he felt are echoed by 
many people today in many countries: 


I, a stranger and afraid 
In a world I never made 


Now, [says Sir John Maud} I believe there is an 
alternative to Mr. Housman’s view. It is an alterna 
tive which all of us adult educators would no doub: 
express in Our Own way, but which is the common 
basis of our confidence that we are significant. that 
we can help our fellow creatures to be significant 
and to feel significant, to cease to feel strangers or 
be afraid, to cease to feel that the world is some 
thing with the making and re-making of which we 
have nothing to do. 

I think it specially important for us to undertake 
today and in the years ahead, the serious and urgent 
task of trying to meet this need of the world, th 
world that is feeling powerless and lonely: for there 
are factors in our modern world which make it 
particularly tempting to the lonely and the power 
less to find a false escape from their unl f 
ings: to surrender their manhood and 
souls, either because the mass communicators, those 
who have this new power of 
minds of men through broadcasting 
through popular publications, succeed 
their finer feelings, or because the great develop 
ments in communication tempt them to be con 
stantly on the move and therefore unable to fin 
their own soul and master it 












Men versus Machines 


Sir John Maud’s comment about people 
being constantly on the move brought t 
my memory another comment by Mahatma 
Gandhi. In Louis Fischer's book, The Life 
Mahatma Gandhi, he says: 


Gandhi was not anti-machine. He merely realize 
earlier than many others the dangers and horrors o! 
a civilization in which the individual is somewhat 
in the position of a savage who makes an idol an 
then makes sacrifices to appease it. The fa 
chines move, the faster man lives and the greate 
his nervous tensions and his cultural and soca 
tributes to speed. Gandhi would have had less 
objection to machinery if it merely served the body 
he did not want it to invade the mind and mais 
the spirit. 






If people are lonely and afraid, if their 
spirit is bruised and battered, if they are find- 
ing false escape, would not it help if they sal 
still long enough to comment on a book te- 
view? Would not even the briefest medita- 
tion have some value? If librarians could 
help more people develop more critic al facul- 
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ties in regard to books, might they not also 
develop some critical faculties toward public 
affairs, both local and international ? I have 
heen appalled by the failure of the average 
newspaper and radio commentator to give 
background information on the far eastern 
situation. If people would only begin to think 
for themselves they might be willing to assess 
the mass communicators. Not long ago a 
woman said to me: “Why it would never 
occur to me to question a radio commentator. 
Don't they all have sixteen secretaries look- 
ing up facts?” 

When organizing material, would an out- 
line of the book’s main points help in timing 
and prevent the reviewing of one part of the 
book more thoroughly than another? The 
title of the book being reviewed should be 
mentioned several times and obscure titles 
such as The Hundred Days and Kon-Tiki 
should be explained. We did mention com- 
parison of the book being reviewed with 
other books by the same author and with 
other books on the same subject but, in gen- 
etal, we worked on descriptive reviews rather 
than ones which were critical. 

Never read your reviews, we said. Write 
them out and leave them at home. Notes 
should be arranged in topical form on 3” x 5” 
cards, which should be numbered or tied to- 
gether. Well do I remember when I was dis- 
settating in a garden, to a garden club, about 
garden books. I laid my notes down to pick 
up a book. At that point a breeze planted 
my notes among the petunias and peonies. 
The meeting was temporarily halted while 
several helpful somebodies and I dove into 
the foliage. After that, my notes were num- 
bered and tied together. Further hints had 
to do with carefully marking pages to be 
read; using visual aids such as a good-sized 
map with Kon-T7k:; advice about not causing 
the audience to burn by fiddling with beads, 
hair, or clothes. 

Of course, I brought in books about books 
and book-reviewing with Helen Haines’ Liv- 
img with Books heading the list. Everyone 
seemed interested in Current Biography and 
Book Review Digest. Some of these tools we 
too often keep locked in our own heads with- 
out meaning to do so. 

So much for step number one in prepara- 
tion for better book reviews. The next ses- 
sion had to do with reading aloud. We had 
agreed that the reading of some passages from 
the book was helpful in putting across the 
pirit and flavor of the book, but we also 
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agreed that reading aloud could be, and often 
was, dull and far from desirable. We set 
down a few simple suggestions. Readers were 
urged to change pace ag 185 of voice. As 
a sight-seeing bus slows down at important 
places, and as the bus driver emphasizes cer- 
tain points of interest, so the reader slows 
down and hits important words—speeds up 
and goes hurriedly past unimportant ones. 


Skill in Readin g 


A reader can be sure his audience is getting 
the sense of what he is reading aloud if he 
himself thinks and imagines it. When he 
reads about snowflakes falling quietly on a 
windless night he must see them falling. If 
a horseman gallops out into the night, the 
reader does not read fast—rather he imagines 
a horseman galloping into the night and the 
idea reaches his listeners. And the reader 
should learn to read a few words ahead— 
perhaps to the end of a phrase or sentence— 
so that he can speak them while looking di- 
rectly at his audience. We have all had the 
experience of seeing those who read, whether 
reports, speeches, or stories, disappear behind 
the printed word and never come up for air 
or for a look at their audience. It is almost 
as though they turned their backs on their 
listeners and abandoned them. A pause is a 
wonderful attention-getter and offers a very 
good opportunity to think about what has 
been read. Well placed pauses and a quota- 
tion from the Bible were familiar to the old- 
fashioned orator as sure ways to knock an 
audience all of a heap. Never underestimate 
the power of a pause. So the groups studied 
reading aloud, using a high school text by 
Craig, The Speech Arts, and some very ele- 
mentary books such as Now You're Talking 
by Karr. 

The books reviewed must be discussed so 
the next training has to do with discussion, 
not just for leaders but also for participants 
in the discussion. Too many in their hurry 
forget that truth simply cannot be found in 
one easy lesson or wrapped in one package, 
regardless of whether that package is handed 
out by a radio commentator, a newspaper 
headline, or ove book. So I reminded my 
groups of the four stumbling blocks to truth 
as presented by Carl Sandburg in his monu- 
mental novel Remembrance Rock. They are: 

The influence of fragile or unworthy authority. 

Custom. 

The imperfection of undisciplined senses. 

Concealment of ignorance by ostentation of 

seeming wisdom. 
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Krishnalal Shridharani, in his delightful 
book, My India, My America, says of us: 

Americans accept a humbug as long as he per- 
forms well and provides them with entertainment. 
Indians are hard to please whereas Americans will 
play anybody's game. . . . It is shown in the way 
the American not only puts up with but idolizes 
the so-called experts of the radio and press who 
make a habit of contradicting themselves seven 
times a week. The American public remembers only 
the right prophecy and does not care how many 
times the voice of experience has shifted its 
ground. ... 

Can we as librarians do just a little to re- 
store to people faith in their own mental 
capacities ? Can we help them in the develop- 
ment of critical reading and listening? Sir 
John Maud says: 

This movement [Adult Education] has a tremen- 
dous task which it can carry out and which in due 
course, it will carry out. For me that conviction 
rests ultimately that we need not be strangers and 
afraid, that the world is not a world we never 
made, and that we have, each one of us, signifi- 
cance, because we have the power to take creative 
action and to live in some degree of love and fel- 
lowship with our neighbors. 


Introducing the Question 


The experiments I have been trying with 
books are designed to dispel loneliness and 
fear, and to cultivate a positive approach to 
our world. As a starter, I did the simplest 
thing imaginable. I decided that whenever 
I gave a book review I would ask my audience 
a few questions after finishing. It would be 
fine if they'd ask me a few questions, but if 
not, I'd ask them. This seemed good to me 
for two reasons. First, I should find out what 
the audience thought I said. If what the 
audience thought I said was completely dif- 
ferent from what J thought I said, both of us 
would have a small lesson in the difficult art 
of communication. We would begin to sus- 
pect that for really valuable communication, 
sound waves should travel in two opposite 
directions. Secondly, audiences would begin 
to see how dull it is always to be spectators. 
They would experience the pleasure of getting 
into the act. 

Having made this resolution for my own 
book reviewing, I then began to experiment 
with developing other book reviewers. In 
many branches of the Cuyahoga County Pub- 
lic Library, there are book groups which meet 
regularly. In vast ignorance I said to them: 
“This year, how would you like to do your 
own book reviewing?’ Naturally, some were 
pretty dubious but I bludgeoned a few into 
doing reviews. The reviews were horrible 
and why not? The timing was unlimited. 
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My neophyte reviewers went on and on like 
the brook. They had children who gave book 
reports and they did the same. If a biography 
was being reviewed, unadorned facts were 
presented in dismaying array. The biogra. 

phee was born on such and such a date, mgr. 
ried on another date, had four children op 
appropriate dates, died at a specified date 

It was appalling to listen to so many dull 
comments from such vital books as | had 
selected for them. It seemed a good time for 
me to learn something and I found out that 
education comes from the Latin, educoto 
draw out. Something imposed from the top 
down is not nearly so effective as something 
elicited or drawn out. So I didn’t say to these 
book groups: “This is the way a book review 
should be done.” Instead, we gathered around 
a table and each group concocted its own 
book review recipe. I tossed in some leading 
questions but, having tossed them in, I bowed 
to lay opinion. 

We talked about the author. Was it desir- 
able to give a short biographical sketch, to 
mention other books written by him, to give 
his background, qualifications, and reasons 
for writing the book, to note whether he had 
indicated sources? If this information was 
desirable should it be given at the start of 
the review, or would doing it at that point 
detract from the sales appeal of the book? 
Should it be put in, unobtrusively, somewhere 
in the middle? 

Next we worked on one of my leading 
questions: Do you consider it a good idea 
actually to read the book before reviewing it? 
When should special passages be marked 
during a first reading or during a second? 
Is a study of the table of contents, preface 
introduction, and chapter headings a good 
way to find out what the author was trying 
to do and whether he accomplished his pur- 
pose ? 

There was discussion of audience diffcul 
ties in determining when the reviewer was 
presenting the author's views and when his 
personal ideas were intruding. The desirabil 
ity of keeping the two well separated was 
talked over and studied. 

Discussion is a wonderful way to bring 
home the point that truth must be sought 
out. People want to be told. They say in all 
honesty and humility that they don’t know 
and so want to listen to someone who does 
To them we quote Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohic 
State University: 


There are three delusions which grip the minds 


of men everywhere. First there is the major delu 
sion that the problems of the world are so compli 
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tated that ordinary men cannot understand or solve 
them. Therefore, so the delusion goes, we shall 
have to turn to the experts, the specialists, for 
answers to these problems. 

There is a second delusion that armaments, espe- 
cially the newest and latest types, are a solution to 
the problem of peace and war, that if we have 
bigger and better armaments, our anxieties and 
fears can be reduced and we can then go about 
our ordinary business. There is a twin delusion 
that causes us to believe that somehow or other 
those against whom these armaments are directed 
will become discouraged with the competition and 
be willing to accept second place in military power. 

There is a third delusion which one notes in 
meetings of people who ought to know better— 
meetings devoted to the problems of peace and 
security. It is the delusive call for some clear voice 
to speak in such a way as to galvanize the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world. _ ; 

[ should like to make the point, first of all, that 
in the really critical problems of the world, the 
ends for which men strive, every man must be his 
own expert. He must himself see clearly what role 
he wishes to play. In the words of Josiah Royce, 
“Thinking is like loving and dying. Each of us 
must do it for himself.” 

We must not only encourage participants 
to think but, in addition, we must protect 
the ones who do think and are willing to talk. 
Not long ago a librarian said to me: “We 
had a good discussion group in our library 
but then some thought the leader was a little 
pink.” I suggested that she have the group 
define terms. We suffer from “the tyranny 
of words,” using many without ever having 
stopped to find out what they really mean. 
The two in most need of definition are, you'll 
agtee, democracy and communism. Further 
to protect the thinking and talking person we 
stress the importance of the impersonal ap- 
proach in a discussion. A friend of mine who 
gets her information on foreign affairs from 
8 g 
a news magazine came away from a world 
affairs discussion group saying, ‘“There was a 
dumb little teacher who wanted to appease 
China.” It takes some education before a 
person like that can be taught to feel and say, 
‘I disagreed with the schoolteacher’s idea.” 
It's a good plan to point out that there may 
be three sides to any question—your side, my 
side, and the right side. 

Power corrupts! And how it corrupts when 
a participant is determined to overuse the 
power implicit in a discussion, the power to 
talk! Perhaps those who talk too much are 
lonely; perhaps they're squelched in other 
places. They are disrupting because the one 
who talks quickly may not think deeply, and 
can drown out a quiet comment which is valu- 
ible. In training the group, I try not to im- 
pose anything from the top down. After 
pamphlets on discussion are given to group 
members to look over, we have a round table 
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session and make our own rules for discus- 
sion. Copies of these are made for each per- 
son. We talk about the obstacles to reflective 
thinking—such as mental inertia, dependence 
on other people's ideas, the use of colored 
words such as demagogue, dictator, economic 
royalist, rabble rouser. Ax rid attitudes which 
are competitive and self-centered and give as 
careful attention to the other fellow as you 
would like to have him give to you. Be brief. 
Be sincere. Don’t interrupt. When several 
people are talking at the same time, nothing 
useful is happening. These are some of the 
things we hope our group members will put 
into their little book of rules. We have had 
great help from three books in particular: 
The Principles and Methods of Discussion 
by McBurney and Hance; Handbook for Dis- 
cussion Leaders by Auer and Ewbank; Group 
Thinking and Conference Leadership by Ut- 
terback. 

After the preparation indicated—hints on 
book reviewing, reading aloud, and discus- 
sion methods—we are ready to go. We choose 
a theme for the year. One time it was Inside 
U.S.A., using John Gunther's book of that 
title as a sort of base and reading other mate- 
rials on each state. Another time we studied 
the history of the United States as seen 
through the biographies of its famous women. 
At least two persons read the book which is 
being reviewed. One reviewer is the star, the 
other the understudy. The understudy is al- 
ways given a chance to comment and this is 
valuable to the group. It is a cogent reminder 
of how differently different people approach 
the same material. Those in the book group 
can see how one person dwells on certain facts 
while those facts have not made an equal 
impression on the other reviewer. In addi- 
tion, they begin to watch for fact as opposed 
to opinion. Best of all, the fear of expressing 
an opinion different from that of the majority 
begins to vanish. I have had members of our 
Cuyahoga County Library Book Clubs say: 
“My, but it’s nice to be able to say what you 
think!” 


Reading Aloud 


This past year, as everyone seemed more 
and more distracted, I have tried reading 
aloud to small groups gathered in our librar- 
ies. We have read Overstreet’s The Mature 
Mind and discussed what he had to say. 
When Mr. Overstreet says, in discussing the 
linkage theory of maturity, that we have liked 
to believe that a person can be ruthless in his 
business dealings and yet be a “good husband 
and father,” we discuss that. We reached this 
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point at the time the Kefauver hearings were 
being held in Cleveland, so we talked about 
whether some of the boys Mr. Kefauver was 
exposing could be good husbands and fathers. 
Like Great Books, you say? Not quite, be- 
cause we're sure everyone has read the book 
or heard it read and because we spend a great 
deal longer on one book. From time to time 
I injected such deeply philosophical items as 
Snobs by Lynes and James Thurber’s Fables. 
This activity seemed to bring forth real ap- 
preciation of these books w hich were so dif- 
ferent from what was being heard in other 
places. Recently I have read snatches of O/d 
Herbaceous by Arkell to garden clubs and I 
could see my listeners relax. This book is not 
catastrophic, it's not obscene, and may be just 
a slight assistance toward quiet meditation. 
This kind of thing is not a total loss to our 
old familiar nightmare—circulation figures. I 
suggest that someone may have a friend who 
would enjoy Old Herbaceous. Usually some- 
one does and I charge it there and then by 
name and address. 

Now for a few concluding remarks about 
the book clubs. Comparatively few people 
attend them, but those who do find real joy 
in thinking and participation. I hope and be- 
lieve they are less likely to say about their 
world, “Why bother? There's nothing I can 
do about it.” They are learning to listen. 
There is an excellent article called “They 
Aren't Listening’ by John Heron in the De- 
cember 1950 issue of Food for Thought. 
John Heron writes a monthly newsletter for 
the Royal Bank of Canada. In his article he 
says we are full of things to tell people but 
we are looking on communication of ideas as 
a one-way street. Before trying to put across 
an idea or perhaps before having an idea, we 
try to put ourselves in the other fellow’s place 
and work from that angle. Putting ourselves 
in the other fellow’s place is a noble experi- 
ment but very difficult to do. The person to 
whom we are trying to communicate an idea 
has a different background, manners, morals, 
education, or knowledge, and consequently 
doesn’t look at facts from the same angle. So 
the attention-getters we think up have prac- 
tically no effect. No one is listening. As an 
illustration of the difficulty of the communi- 
cation of ideas he tells this story: 

A nutritionist had lectured to a group of women 
on the wise choice of food. Her prize exhibit was 
a chart showing three mice: the big mouse, the 
medium sized mouse, and the poor little tiny mouse. 
The lesson, of course, was that the first was experi- 
mented on by feeding it nothing but whole wheat 
bread; the second had a little whole wheat and 
some white bread; and the little starved mouse had 
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nothing but white bread. 
enough ? 
Well, 


Clear enough? 
Pictureful enough? 

standing at the door as the group dis 
persed, the nutritionist heard one woman say 4 
another: “That's enough for me. I'm detern ine 
not to have any more whole wheat bread in » 
house. The mice are big enough as they are"! _ 


Concise 


So we all must listen and our library book 
clubs can be breeding places for that rarest of 
rare birds, the good listener. There are voices 
of peace, of good will, of beauty, which are 
available to good listeners. One of the voice 
of peace is the voice of the Quakers Wha 
do you suppose the effect mig ht be if each one 
of us here read with a group this « oming fal 
the little pamphlet called, “Steps to he 
A Quaker View of U.S. Foreig 1 Polic y,”” pub- 
lished by the American ret of Friends? 
I'm convinced that would constitute a book 
review or a book reading which would be 
wonderful antidote to that feeling of futilit 

When the lady said to me, “We have such 
re J book reviews at our club. They're just 
lovely! But it would be so nice if 
know the title of the book,” I wondered 
the garden variety of book review at 
clubs must always be an opiate or whether it 
might sometimes be an eye opener. So I took 
the steps I have outlined. Our plan was and 
is very elementary. In the Cuy oh ga Coun 
Public Library our book clubs are an 
to reach the adults who never rea 
much but poor fiction, and an atte: 
mote the joy of the feel of a book in one’s 
hands. We also hoped we could further the 
idea that, while the reading of a good book 
is a pleasure, the reading of it, 
about it afterward, 
faction. 


we could 


pt to pre 
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(Continued trom page 45) 
be installed. The magazine rack was place 
near two blue-grey leather easy chairs in front 
of the fireplace. 

By December 1950 the redecorating wa 
completed. “It’s like a dream come true 
Miss Knudson says. ‘And it really was more 
fun than work.” 

Anyone coming down the steps to the jun- 
ior library room today is greeted by this verst 
printed in black on a red door: 

Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure, 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure, 
Books are paths that upward lead 

Books are friends. 

And inside, the children find not onl} 
books to give them pleasure, but a setting 4 
well. 


} 


Come let us read 
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In Elysian Fields 


By Anna May McCurdy * 


OT UNLIKE THE ELYSIAN FIELDS of 
N Homer, for which one of its principal 
streets is named, is the suburb of Gentilly in 
New Orleans. It is a happy community, pros- 
perous and growing. But here the similarity 
ends; for our heroes are no ghosts who have 
passed on to a land of peace, but men and 
women who are striving to make their com- 
munity the best. The story of what they have 
done with the library is a four part story. 

The first part began in March 1949 when 
at its dedication the library was welcomed to 
Gentilly by fifty-four organizations. Repre- 
senting the varied interest of its sixty-five 
thousand residents, they took part in the 
dedication program. 

To our obvious benefit, these organizations 
then initiated part two. Through a coordi- 
nating committee they conducted open house 
programs for fifty-four days after the dedi- 
ation. Typical of the fiesta spirit of New 
Orleans, these open house programs took the 
form of teas in the patio (our outdoor read- 
ing room) which is one of the unique fea- 
tures of the library. The members of each 
organization invited their friends to get ac- 
quainted with their new library. 


Norman Mayer 


arian, Memorial Gentilly Public 
Library, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Not only did the hosts, the guests, and the 
library get acquainted, but many of the lead- 
ers saw the long-range possibilities of this 
cooperative effort. This led to part three: 
the creation of the Greater Gentilly Civic 
Council. This council, unique in New Or- 
leans, is composed of delegates from each 
Organization and acts as a clearinghouse for 
action on all matters which are of community- 
wide scope. Since its creation, the branch 
librarian has acted as its unofficial adviser. 

Meetings in the auditorium of the library 
have kept the staff in close touch with the 
activities of the council and many of the or- 
ganizations. This has led to part four. In 
an effort to associate the library more closely 
with the life of the community, the staff 
worked out a plan to make available detailed 
information on community leaders in various 
fields. The program has developed into a 
series of exhibits in the library built around 
the activities and interests of each participant. 
The biographical sketches, written by the 
library staff and based on personal interviews 
with the participants, are made part of the 
exhibits and are also used as feature stories 
in the Gentilly Herald, which is giving 
wholehearted cooperation. 

(Continued on page 653) 
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EXHIBIT FEATURING A NATIONALLY KNOWN LOCAL RESIDENT 
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HE WHOLE PURPOSE of the bookstall in 
the Broadway market was publicity. 
Branch 19 is located on a side street, has no 
show windows for exhibits, and is a rather 
inconspicuous building. We wanted to get 
books out where people could see them, and 
to have an opportunity to talk to members of 
the community who would not ordinarily use 
the library. 


Cost and Equipment 


Central library gave us permission to go 
ahead with the project provided we spent no 
money and did not ask for any extra help. We 
complied with these conditions exactly. The 
project cost the library nothing, and we cov- 
ered schedules at both the stall and the branch 
with our regular staff. 

We obtained permission to use an empty 
stall from the superintendent of markets. The 
library's delivery truck moved two tables from 
the branch to the market. We then borrowed 
a small hand truck, three baskets, and two dis- 
play boxes (such as are used for the classroom 
collections) from Central. We jacketed all 
the books we meant to take to the market so 
they looked like new. The display boxes were 
battered and unpainted, so we covered them 
with rose-colored exhibit paper. The exhibits 
department made us three large signs adver- 
tising the library and its services. Since the 
market’s walls had recently been painted 
white, we used strong, deep colors on the 
posters—dark green and rose. They showed 
up very well against the white walls. 

We packed the jacketed books into the 
baskets ; the magazines, pamphlets, booklists, 
and desk supplies into the boxes. Each day 
the stall was open our janitor loaded the bas- 
kets onto the hand truck and pulled the truck 
to the market. The first day at the market the 
butchers lent us a cupboard in which to store 
the exhibit boxes and signs, so we had only 
the books to carry back and forth. The tables 
remained at the market until the stall closed 
at the end of the summer. In spite of dire 
predictions from the merchants that these 
would be broken up and used as firewood by 
~* From “Staff Reporter,’’ October 2, 1950, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library. 


+ Adult Assistant, Fells Point Branch, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Summer Bookstall* 
By Elizabeth Hartt 





the local ‘‘smoke hounds’ none of the |i. 
brary’s equipment was damaged in any way, 


Publicity 


The Guide, a neighborhood paper which 
is read by almost everyone in East Baltimore. 
was delighted to get the story. They started 
us off with a feature article and picture on the 
front page, and every issue carried news of 
the bookstall until near the end of the project, 
when the editor went on vacation. We were 
impressed by the extent to which this paper 
is read, for many persons who looked us up 
at the market mentioned that they had first 
read about the stall in The Guide: and so 
long as the news articles went on, interest in 
the stall continued. 


Results and Conclusion 


From the beginning to the end of the proj- 
ect the stall was open a total of 45 hours (the 
market's busiest hours on Fridays and Satur- 
days). Though circulation was not our pri- 
mary object, we charged out over 75 books 
from the stall and registered at least 20 bor- 
rowers. One hundred adults and 75 children 
stopped to look at books. We had a chance 
to talk to those who knew little or nothing 
about library service. One woman who knew 
that libraries lent books was surprised to 
learn that she could borrow magazines and 
pamphlets as well. Seeing the bookstall, 
mothers were reminded that their six-and- 
seven-year-olds were now big enough to cross 
the two dangerous streets near the branch, 
and brought their offspring in to register at 
the library. On the other hand, there were 
mothers who dragged their children hastily 
past the stall when the youngsters saw and 
exclaimed over the books. It may be that 
some of these parents thought the books were 
for sale, in spite of our large signs featuring 
the word FREE. In most cases, however, it is 
a matter of the superlative indifference to 
reading which prevails among the adults in 4 
community like this one. 

At the stall, books on crocheting, cooking, 
and house construction were asked for most 
frequently. Other requests were for televi- 
sion, plumbing, heating, child psychology, 
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happy marriage, mystery stories, and chil- 
dren's books. There was some interest in the 
fact that we had Polish books, and one mer- 
chant asked for a Polish dictionary “so I can 
understand what my customers say,” but few 
Polish books circulated from the stall. Several 
butchers requested books on meat cutting. A 
seaman from the Anchorage came to browse 
but was not qualified to register. A woman 
who saw a plumbing book on the stall bor- 
rowed it at once as she was having some 
plumbing work done at home and wanted to 
know enough to supervise the plumbers. One 
day as our janitor was wheeling the books 
through the street a man who lives two doors 
from the library saw a television book on the 
truck. He had had no idea that we owned 
such books, and came to the branch to borrow 
it. 

Several times we held impromptu story 
hours at the stall, reading or telling stories to 
the groups of small boys who hang around 
the market. One hot afternoon such a group 
turned up at the stall accompanied by a big 
brown dog. For a moment the librarian was 
startled since a large patch of the animal’s 
fur seemed not to be attached to his anatomy. 
A second glance however revealed that the 
dog was wearing across the middle of his back 
an ancient and faded mink collar. The boys 
tied the dog to a table leg and approached the 
books, but only one of them had hands clean 
enough to touch books. The librarian said he 
might turn the pages, but the others could 
only look on unless they washed. The boys 
proceeded to an outdoor hydrant, faces and 
hands were vigorously cleansed and dried 
upon shirt sleeves and jeans. Then the group 
returned holding up spotless hands—the pass- 
port to entertainment and culture. 

The merchants liked having the book stall 
in the market. Repeatedly they remarked 
that it “made the market look better” ; and the 
market master has invited us to return and use 
astall whenever we wish. 

The small signs we placed through the 
market directing the public to the stall were 
apparently inadequate as some people have 
since told us that they searched for the stall 
but could not find it. 

The fact that the circulation at Branch 19 
showed an increase through the summer may 
be partly due to the market project. We be- 
lieve, however, that our returns on this experi- 
ment will be a long-term matter. The Public 
library Inquiry states that the man in the 
‘treet is not apt to think of the library as a 
source of information when a problem arises 
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in his daily life. It is probable that the people 
of Fells Point will be more likely to do so 
after having seen some of the materials the 
library has to offer. 


IN ELYSIAN FIELDS 


(Continued from page 651) 

Typical of the kind of exhibit which has 
been used is one featuring John Churchill 
Chase, a resident of Gentilly, cartoonist for 
the New Orleans States, and author of 
Frenchmen, Desire, Good Children—which 
incidentally is a book on New Orleans street 
names. On a large table were ten original 
drawings by Mr. Chase, a reference copy of 
his book, and all available material on New 
Orleans. Flanking this was a bulletin board 
with a biographical sketch, a picture of Mr. 
Chase, and several book jackets suggesting 
titles related to his reading interests as ex- 
pressed to our interviewer. 

Although this program has many more 
months to run, certain basic benefits have 
already accrued to the library. In the pre- 
liminary work, the library and its services 
were brought to the attention of several offi- 
cials of the state and city government who 
were included as residents of Gentilly. Since 
the first exhibition, the participants have 
brought their families and friends to the 
library to see the displays. Nonparticipants 
have followed these exhibits with interest 
and have requested many of the books sug- 
gested. ? 

In addition to these there have been many 
tangible expressions of interest and good will 
made by the organizations of our community. 
The Gentilly Woman's Club provided cur- 
tains for the meeting room windows and they 
are now planning to add venetian blinds for 
the two glass doors of this room. The Gen- 
tilly Garden Club has undertaken both the 
planning and planting for our patio. Nor 
have they overlooked the inside of the li- 
brary. They supply us with cut flowers each 
week. For the past two years the Gentilly 
Lions Club has granted us a financial spon- 
sorship for our summer reading club of more 
than a thousand children and has also spon- 
sored a library Christmas party for children 
each year. 

Perhaps this little story could be entitled— 
‘A Dedication—and Dedicated People.” Cer- 
tainly the organizations and individuals who 
were with us that first Sunday afternoon are 
still with us. 
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ARKET DAY in one of the small north 

Yorkshire market towns is the day of 
the week, for it is then that a normally sleepy 
market square comes to life. Six days a week 
the High Street may boast a mere half dozen 
parked cars, but by noon on market day there 
is hardly a square inch of parking space left 
in the town centre, and the pavements and 
cobbles are crowded with farmers, farmers’ 
wives, and all those from the surrounding 
countryside who can give no vital reason for 
stopping at home. 

Going to market is both a social and a 
business occasion, for whilst the men visit the 
auction mart and the bank, and discuss the 
weather with their fellow farmers, the women 
shop, visit the doctor or dentist, attend dis- 
trict meetings of the W.I. [Women’s Insti- 
tute}, Red Cross, or similar body, and stand 
talking on the pavements to long-lost friends 
from other villages. 

Last summer the North Riding County 
Library decided that whilst the existing prac- 
tice of taking book exhibitions to shows was 
a good one, there still remained a large sec- 
tion of the public who seemed completely 
ignorant of the existence of a library serv- 
ice. Apart from this matter of publicity, in a 
county covering more than 2,000 square 
miles, with 560 branches and centres, contact 
between headquarters and the voluntary li- 
brarians was limited only too often to corre- 
spondence. It is difficult in a county like this 
for trained staff to get to centres, or for vol- 
untary librarians to get into headquarters, for 
transport is poor. In many parts of the 
county, when one bus is missed, the next will 
go by in a week’s time, so, once missed. . . . 
After some thought, it was decided to take 
the library publicity to the countryman, and 
at the same time to contact groups of volun- 
tary librarians. 

Permission to have a site in the market 
place was sought from various local land- 
owners, and arrangements were made to take 
book exhibitions into the market towns on 
market day. Careful preparations were made 
beforehand. All voluntary librarians, within 
the area served by a given market, were cir- 


* Reprinted from The Library Association Record, Aug- 
ust 1951. 

+ Deputy County Librarian, North Riding County Li- 
brary, Northallerton, England. 
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Market Day’ 


By Olga 3: 





Newman t 





cularized, invited to come and discuss their 
problems, and to bring their readers with 
them. The chairmen of the local parish meet 
ings, and the clerks to the parish councils 
were invited to call and see the exhibition. 
particularly if they felt changing conditions 
within the parish made an improved service 
desirable. An invitation was sent to secre. 
taries of the W.I., and to the head teachers 
of all schools. In addition posters advertis. 
ing the exhibition were sent direct to the 
various village shops. 





bers of headquarters staff, one senior and one 
junior, would drive off in the library's deliy 
ery van, leaving early if necessary in order 
to reach the market in good time. The tolls 
lessee, who is in charge of the market, can 
usually only give a site on the fringe of the 
stalls, unless a regular stallholder is likel; 
to be absent, and this part of the market fills 
up early with cars. (The absence of a china 


1 


stallholder at one market left the county li 
brary in possession of a commanding site at 
the foot of the Market Cross.) Once on the 
site the staff worked hard, converting the two 
ton deliv ery van into an exhibition van. Spe: 
cially designed display shelves, made at head- 
quarters, were clamped inside the van. The 
doors were swung open, fixed at right angles 
to the van body, and hung with publicity 
boards; across the roof was fixed a hinged 
nameboard, and gaily painted steps were le 
down at the back. On the ground outside 
were arranged the essential features of the 
exhibition, two tables bearing books, booklists 
and publicity material, and most essential of 
all, some chairs. It is a strange fact that n 
site was ever flat, and this, coupled with the 
predominance in north Yorkshire of cobbled 
market places, made the levelling off of 
tables, steps, and chairs, something of a feat 
All fittings were designed for speedy erection 
and approximately 250 books could be dis 
played. Agricultural books were in the mx 
jority, but as wide a variety as possible in the 
nonfiction field was exhibited, including 
items, relating to the particular district, taken 
from the library's Yorkshire collection. 
The first caller was often the local polict 
sergeant, who, after catching up on the latest 
entertainment developments in the county 
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town, was usually willing to discuss with the 
yan driver where the staff could obtain the 
best and speediest lunch at the most reason- 
able price. Then would come the local li- 
brarians, one or two of whom would have 
been lying in wait and anxious to help. The 
staff took with them a dossier of all centres 
likely to be represented at the market, and 
this gave details of the centre and librarians’ 
addresses, hours of opening, bookstock, and 
any special features, such as “no issue records 
received since—,”’ so that these matters could 
be tackled on the spot. 

Once the display was ready, all the staft 
had to do was stand and talk! A north York- 
shire market is possibly more sedate than a 
city one, for only an occasional nylon seller 
shouts his wares. Yet, whilst there was no 
need to emulate the market salesman’s tradi- 
tional patter, by the end of the day the staff 
were usually hot, tired, and practically voice- 
less. 


Everybody Came 


It was surprising who did visit the exhibi- 
tion. The local librarians, or their substitutes 
when the librarians could not come; postal 
borrowers who called to introduce themselves 
and often brought friends who wished to join 
the service too; whilst few parish councillors 
seemed to want any change in the service, 
there were deputations from some W.I. 
groups usually asking that their local centre 
should be open at a time more convenient to 
them. Lastly, there was the general public, 
those who used the service, those who had 
never heard of it, and those who lived in 
other parts of the country, including profes- 
sional librarians enjoying a busman’s holiday. 
There was the rector of one small town who 
went calling on his parishioners and bring- 
ing them to the display; the local librarian 
who, on finding that her efforts to persuade 
het readers to visit the display had not borne 
fruit, went round the market stopping her 
neighbours, and insisting on their coming to 
look at the books: the bank manager who 
sent his customers; even the energetic police 
sergeant who sent his friends, each with a 
personal message of introduction. The public 
had their disappointments too, for there was 
the boy who raced down the High Street as 
the market was thinning out, to pull up short 
with, “A cornet please, Miss,” and to exclaim 
disappointedly after explanations, “I thought 
jou were selling ice cream.” 

Enquiries were many and varied, and in- 
cluded requests for books, periodical articles, 
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and reference enquiries to be answered. The 
first request received at a market was for a 
booklist on speleology and that by a local 
resident in a town far removed from the 
potholing country. Reference enquiries were 
received at all markets, and so far as possible 
were dealt with on the spot. This type of 
enquiry came mostly from English and over- 
seas visitors to the district, and ranged from 
questions concerning local landmarks, cus- 
toms, the derivation of names, etc., to the 
addresses of the secretaries of such bodies as 
agricultural and show societies. One query 
on American bloodstock was finally answered 
by the loan of books from the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service at the American Embassy, and 
another on an aspect of the mining industry 
in Western Canada involved the tracing of 
articles in technical periodicals and the sub- 
sequent borrowing of these from specialist 
libraries. 

At the close of each market the staff usu- 
ally took back to headquarters around 80 
requests for specific books to be supplied to 
individual readers, either through a branch 
library or by post. Wet or fine, the volume 
of work at each market was very similar, 
whether the market was in a town of less 
than 1,000 people or in a town of 5,000 
people, although at the smaller markets nat- 
urally fewer villages were represented, and 
so fewer voluntary librarians were seen. 

When the season was over, the staff could 
count on having the increased good will of 
both voluntary librarians and the general pub- 
lic. New members had joined the service, 
both at branches and through the postal sec- 
tion. Improved hours of opening were ar- 
ranged at some centres, and new centres were 
started in other villages; whilst in one place 
a branch open five days a week was estab- 
lished to succeed a voluntary centre open 
only four hours a week. One principle had, 
however, been established and that was that 
it was not sufficient just to put out publicity 
material and leave the public to do the rest 
themselves. The staff had to be prepared to 
meet the people more than halfway. 

Had the season’s work been worth while? 
Or was it, to judge by the comments of some 
of the professional visitors, odd, queer, or 
even undignified? If it comes to a question 
of dignity, does it matter whether an assistant 
is acting as readers’ adviser within the cul- 
tured quiet of some large city library, or out 
in the open air, perhaps in the rain, on the 
cobbles of a busy little market town? Surely 
the aim of the profession is service to the 
community ? 
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My Date with Glamour 


By Mildred Ostvold * 


ECENTLY I FLEW TO NEW YORK to keep 

a luncheon date! Literally—leaving St. 
Paul one night and returning the next by 
stratocruiser plane ; with all expenses, includ- 
ing transportation, meals, tips, taxis, and 
palatial accommodations at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, defrayed by Glamour magazine. For 
I was one of fourteen guests at a luncheon 
climaxing its “Ten Girls with Taste” survey. 

Let me tell you about it while the memory 
is fresh and the crusading spirit in me runs 
high. Perhaps you are familiar with the con- 
tests sponsored annually for the past four 
years by this magazine “for the girl with a 
job.”” To participate, all one has to do is send 
for the official questionnaire, fill it out, and 
accompany the entry with a few pictures taken 
in one’s “favorite costume.” Incidentally, it 
isn’t primarily a fashion contest, for good 
taste as featured by G/amour extends to in- 
terior decoration, entertaining, reading, and 
appreciating the arts, plus an interest in travel 
and career opportunities. 

The prizes? This year the grand prize win- 
ner is to be flown to Europe for a two weeks’ 
visit, chaperoned by a G/amour editor. She 
will also be provided with a fabulous new 
wardrobe worthy of the occasion, and her pic- 
tures will be featured prominently in the 
magazine. Each of the nine runners-up will 
receive a fifty-dollar gift certificate redeem- 
able at a local shop, and her picture and for- 
mula for dressing and living with taste will 
be published in the September issue of the 
magazine. 


Fun with a Questionnaire 


The questionnaire differs with every con- 
test, but I found answering the 1951 survey 
sheets a fascinating occupation for a few win- 
ter evenings. For instance: ‘Write a 500- 
word autobiography of yourself and your 
job."” Stimulating? My little composition 
concerned “My Love Affair with a Bookmo- 
bile.”” Challenging also was the formulation 
of a definition of good taste; the expression 
of my ideas on entertaining guests informal- 
ly; a brief description of the decor of the 
most attractive room I'd ever seen. Did you 
ever try to analyze the general appearance of 


* Bookmobile Librarian, Ramsey County Library, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
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Glamour Magazine 


some woman in your acquaintance whom yo. 
consider garbed in perfect taste? Or did you 
ever consider how you would dress “if mone 
were no object’? 

You see what I mean when I emphasize 
that there is nothing formidable about the 
contest. While I was working on my enty 
I often engaged my friends and coworkers 
in lively discussion concerning this elusive 
matter of taste in furnishing, dress, and en 
tertainment. Frequently we consulted author 
ities on our library shelves to back up ou: 
opinions! 

To be selected this year as one of the four 
teen finalists from over 24,000 entries wa 
particularly exciting because the judges exer 
cised their prerogative of holding interview 
before designating the final winners. Imagine 
the panic of last-minute shopping into whic 
fourteen girls were plunged by the telephon 
calls inviting them to New York for lunch 
My boss, no less, went with me on the absorb 
ing mission of selecting an appropriate cha 
peau for the occasion. 

The trip was a thrill from the time I wa 
placidly spooning up a butterscotch sundae 
20,000 feet in the clouds until I was gazing 
down from my departing night plane upor 
the jeweled spectacle of the city spread out 
extravagantly in farewell. 

In retrospect, impressions crowd one upor 
the other. Being ushered to the luxurious 
splendor of my room at the Waldorf (Room 
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number 13, 13th floor, Friday the 13th!) ; 
my luck in securing a ticket to a delightful 
lay; awakening next morning to a spring 
day such as one dreams of ; strolling leisurely 
down Fifth Avenue at an hour when I am 
usually vigorously dispensing horse and cow- 
boy stories in a bookmobile swarming with 
shool children. Then meeting the staff of 
Glamour and the other finalists, touring the 

blishing offices with a special glance at the 
Job Department (remember that excellent 
utile on librarianship in the November 
1950 issue?). The luncheon at the Com- 
modore presented more of an ordeal in spite 
of cocktails and don’t-spare-the-horses food, 
for now the judges were mingling with the 
contestants, and photographers’ bulbs were 
flashing. 


And Afterwards 


Suddenly it was all over, except for the 
mechanics of turning in expense sheets: 
“everything except that mink coat and those 
theater tickets.’” There was still time to shop 
for souvenirs ; trot over to a famous publish- 
ing house and get a peek at behind-scenes 
activities before having tea with an editor 
friend; and stand for a few enchanted mo- 
ments in Rockefeller Center feasting on the 
massed colors of tulips and forsythia. (Spring 
comes late, if ever, to Minnesota! ) 

A few hours later I was home again, hard- 
ly asleep when the shrilling telephone in- 
terrupted my jumbled dreams of New York 
glory and my unbelieving ears heard the 
magic, unexpected words of the telegram: 
We are delighted to announce you are one 
of the nine runners-up in the Ten Girls with 
Taste Survey !”” 

All this is prefatory to my impulse to en- 
courage librarians everywhere to enter this 
contest next year and the year after. That 
luncheon date in New York was like a spring 
tonic for my morale; and it occurs to me that 
such publicity as this for our often under- 
rated profession, maligned as it is by books, 
movies, cartoons, might give a lift to its re- 
ctuiting program. Perhaps it #s news when a 
national magazine with a circulation of over 
680,000, slanted toward career-minded and 
tashion-conscious young women, chooses 
among its Ten Girls with Taste—a librarian. 
A librarian, moreover, who wears glasses; 
who is at the age when one is supposed to 
tke Nature’s Remedy spelled backwards; 
who has graying locks; who has been mar- 
ed twelve years, etc. 
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I dwell upon these aspects to show how 
possible it all is, and how far removed from 
a beauty contest or the like. I am interested in 
clothes; breathes there a female soul who 
isn’t? And I enjoy writing, whether it’s a 
book review or a job autobiography; many 
librarians, I know, share this inclination. 

More about the survey rules. There was 
no age limit. A subscription to the maga- 
zine was not necessary. A salary limitation 
was imposed, and, I’m sorry to say, far too 
many of us fit under it nicely. Literary style 
was not as important as presentation of ideas. 
As for the pictures to be submitted with the 
entry, a word of advice: if you enter next 
year, splurge on a photographer. (I didn’t!) 
This might pay off. 

If you find yourself among the ranks of 
the finalists and get invited to New York, 
don’t worry unnecessarily about the clothes 
question. The majority of the women at the 
luncheon were attired in simple, softly tail- 
ored suits, not expensive ones; in fact, sev- 
eral admitted proudly to having made their 
ensembles. Gray, black, and navy were the 
favored colors, nothing flashy. Their small 
hats were more imaginative, but here again 
there was no profusion of flowers, feathers, 
or frippery. Accesories were usually dark, 


except for spanking white gloves. Most girls 
wore sleek closed opera pumps — never an 
ankle strap! In short, they looked like well 
groomed and alert business and professional 
women, 

You may be interested to know about the 
costume of the winner of the grand prize: 

(Continued on page 659) 
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Don’t Throw It Away—You Can Sell It! 


By Bruce W. Thomas * 


N MY FIRST YEAR out of library school the 
fact was brought home to me that there 
are two enormous classes of books with which 
Dewey never dealt: the books you want but 
don’t have, and the ones you have but don’t 
want. Class One is such a sad-eyed dog that 
I won't mention him again. But Class Two 
is quite another matter. With a little encour- 
agement I could get enthusiastic about Class 
Two. 

You all have them around: old stand-bys 
not worth rebinding, duplicates no longer in 
demand, gifts you haven't room for, that his- 
torical novel of three seasons back that lost 
its appeal with its dust jacket. Can you give 
them shelf room? You can? Well, I wasn't 
talking to you anyway. I'm concerned with 
the oppressed majority. 

It is true that these books can always be 
disposed of to a pulp buyer, and even a used- 
book dealer may be interested in a few of 
them. But did you ever see a used-book dealer 
completely enchanted with a backless copy of 
Dostoyevski’s Idiot in the Everyman edition ; 
so enchanted that in hot competition with 
others he would bid the price up to a dollar? 
No? Never heard of a book dealer doing such 
a thing? Well, college students wi// do that 
sort of thing, and semi-annually at that. And 
our students don’t swallow live goldfish in 
their spare time, either. As a matter of fact 
they have no spare time. 

An auction of any kind has some hidden 
appeal not attaching to the usual cut-and- 
dried business transaction. Perhaps it is be- 
cause only one item of each kind is usually 
offered and no American worthy of the name 
can resist the opportunity to compete. I pre- 
fer to attribute it to the happy illusion that to 
buy at auction is to buy at a price set by one- 
self, hence to get a bargain without fail. 
Whatever the reasoning or unreasoning may 
be, auctions are popular and book auctions 
are no exception. 

Twice a year for the past several years the 
Antioch College Library has auctioned off 
most of its unwanted books. We have no 
set time for doing it and if we put it off, the 
students come around with, “Hey! When are 
you going to have the auction?” 

* Reference and Circulation Librarian, Antioch College 
Library, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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The books, usually between two and thre 
hundred, are on display for one week in the 
main reading room. Each contains a card with 
space for writing in name and bid. Books 
may be looked over and bids made through 
the week. The minimum bid is ten cents, yp. 
less otherwise stated, and to raise the other 
fellow’s bid it is necessary only to write your 
name and bid in on the line under his. — 


U npred ictable Student: 


The progress of the bidding is occasionally 
spectacular and always offers its share of sur. 
prises. L. A. G. Strong’s Dewer Rides, anda 
pretty fair edition of Browning, each to be 
had for a thin dime, are passed by without a 
bid, while The Federal Reserve System, It 
Purposes and Functions, paper bound and 
rather old, opens at a magnificent half dollar 
Well, it’s surprising to me, anyway 

It is something of a blow to see Tarza 
Triumphant arouse more than passing inter- 
est among our sophisticated student body. It 
was a trial balloon and answered at least one 
question. No matter how specialized the 
group, it is folly to attempt snap predictions 
of its book interest. In our auctions the wind 
seems to blow from all directions at once 

On Saturday, the final day, as the time 
draws near for the bidding to close, tensior 
begins to mount. Out of nowhere a crowd 
begins to build up around the auction table 
and sharp cries of, “What happened to that 
little blue Byron?” and “Now look who 
wants Plato!”’ may be heard on all sides above 
the generally querulous mumble. Some of 
the faces have become weary and _ haggard 
with the strain of keeping seven scattered 
books under close surveillance. 

The sweep second hand on the clock shows 
One minute to go and the librarian screams 
“Time for one more bid! No more writing 
after four o'clock!" At this, several furtive 
figures move intently forward, pencils vibrat- 
ing with anticipation. They squeeze unsee- 
ingly through the milling group around the 
table. Each snatches boldly the volume of his 
secret choice, so long concealed from possible 
competitors. Now, with elaborate care and 
without remorse, each extracts the auction 
card and, one eye on the clock, inscribes his 
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name and bid, the latter inevitably one cent 
above the previous bid. 

Once the auction is over, great firmness is 
required in getting rid of the stragglers, who 
will apparently carry on their post-mortems 
without thought of time or food. On Mon- 
day morning each successful bidder is sent a 
ard listing the number and the cost of his 
purchases. The auction cards have been re- 
moved from the books and arranged alpha- 
betically by the highest bidder. The books 
ure shelved behind the main desk by author 
and title. If a bidder fails to pick up his pur- 
chases within three days the next highest bid- 
der is notified, and so on. We find, however, 
that most books have been picked up and paid 
for by the second day. 

We hold an auction at least twice each year, 
or oftener if the supply of unwanted books 
warrants. This means that we have to call in 
asecondhand dealer only in exceptional cases 
and that a small, fixed area can be assigned to 
unwanted gifts and withdrawn books. We 
have found, too, that the occasion serves as a 
reminder of the library's existence to some 
students and faculty members. Each auction 
brings forth faces only dimly remembered if 
at all. Townspeople are also welcome, and 
though we do not advertise the auctions in the 
local paper, word always gets around. 


Moreover, It’s Educational 


After attending auctions for four years a 
student may be expected to have learned 
something of judging used book values. 
Often enough this knowledge is picked up 
the hard way, as in the case of used Modern 
Library regulars going for $1.10, and no 
doubt many heads have later been smitten in 
anguish as a result, but it is this sort of knowl- 
edge that stays and stays. Many of our stu- 
dents have their own libraries, of which they 
ae justly proud. By exercising care and dis- 
crimination around the auction table they can 
often add four or five worth-while titles to 
their collections for an outlay of a dollar or 
two. These may not be in mint condition, 
pethaps a loose page or two, but often enough 
something that a few minutes will put in 
shape for casual use. 

One final advantage no library can ignore. 
Fach auction brings in about $70. This sum 
does not seem to vary with the selection of 
books being offered. There always seems to 
te $70 of book money jangling in the pockets 
ot our students. I have a feeling that even if 
we displayed a tableful of Shakespeare's first 
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folios the take would be $70, no more, no 
less. However, we now have eleven years of 
the New York Times on microfilm, most of 
which has been paid for from auction money. 
Two auctions per year come close to keeping 
us up to date in this department. 

If yw would like to provide your students 
with th: chance to pick up a few books and 
some of the sense that made horse traders fa- 
mous, try an auction. Your staff will find the 
experience at least stimulating, if not down- 
right intoxicating at times, and if you can’t 
use the $70 just send it along to us. We'll 
figure out something to do with it if it’s only 
to buy some used books to auction. 


s 6 
MY DATE WITH GLAMOUR 


(Continued from page 657) 
dark gray suit, demure striped cotton blouse 
with white collar, red calf pumps and bag, 
white gloves, and neat white pique pillbox 
with a face-hugging, wide-meshed veil. She 
had that immaculate look, trim, tailored, yet 
feminine. 

To describe further the girls who were 
among the finalists (and they were as un- 
affected and friendly a group as I have ever 
lunched with) I might roughly indicate their 
geographical distribution: one from Califor- 
nia, another from Texas, two from Minnesota 
(!), several from the New England and 
Middle Atlantic states, including two from 
Philadelphia. Their job fields embraced ad- 
vertising, fashion, selling, art work and de- 
sign, editing, secretarial, and library work. 

The average age I judged to be in the 
mid-twenties. Some of their individual sto- 
ries were packed with human interest. For 
instance, there was a young matron two years 
out of Wales; and a slim young Polish 
woman, mother of a little girl, had known 
life in a Siberian prison camp; a pretty 
nineten-year-old from Texas had never before 
seen television, never used a dial phone. For 
several others it was the first trip to New 
York. 

From a purely personal standpoint—feel- 
ing middle-aged and mousey—the thrill of 
becoming a finalist did wonders to bolster 
my self-confidence. And, librarians, if one of 
us should sometime be the fortunate winner 
of The Trip, with all its attendant fanfare— 
and the aforementioned remarkable wardrobe 
—imagine what a shot-in-the-arm that would 
be to the whole library profession! 
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Bargains 
By Ethel Mz. Fair ok 


OVEL FEATURES were evident in the sale 

of withdrawn books in the library of 
the American University at Cairo last spring. 
While there is nothing novel about weeding 
a library collection, it is not often that the 
discards include books in French, German, 
and Arabic as well as in English. It is not 
surprising that, in a country distant from the 
large publishing centers, any printed item 
had been carefully preserved in view of pos- 
sible usefulness. As the years went by the 
nature of the university's curriculum had de- 
fined more clearly the subject matter needed 
in the library's collection. This offered a per- 
fect opportunity to freshen it up by weeding 
unnecessary items. Books for adults and 
books for children, books published in the 
nineteenth century and books less than ten 
years old, books with covers intact and a few 
stripped, books of fact and books of fiction— 


* Visitin 
American 


Lecturer in Library Service and Librarian, 
niversity, Cairo, Egypt. 


all found their way from congested stacks to 
shelves in the spacious library office, antic. 
pating the day of sale. 

Curiosity aroused by seeing books pulled 
from shelves increased when students watched 
the accumulation growing without their being 
allowed to examine the titles. Announce. 
ments on the progress of the plans were te. 
leased from time to time through the campus 
press. Reports convinced future buyers that 
wanted titles were numerous. Finally prepa- 
rations were complete. Six days of sale at 
fixed hours were announced. Prices were set 
at 10 piastres (30 cents) a volume for the 
first two days, 5 piastres a volume for the 
next two days, 3 piastres for the fifth day 
and those that remained were cleared out at 
1 piastre on the sixth day. 

Each purchaser made his choice and then 
looked hesitatingly at other volumes, trying 
to decide whether some competing buyer 
would snatch the book at the day’s price or 


LIBRARY IN FORMER PALACE 


The library of the American University is on the ground floor in the rear of this building, 
which was once a palace. It comprises good sized high ceilinged reading rooms for stu- 
dents; a reference room; a processing alcove; and a large, pleasant office, which doubles a 
conference and materials sorting room, and as a place where students may work together 
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whether he himself could buy it for less to- 
morrow. The sale had all the fascination of 
secondhand bookstalls. Customers hung over 
the rows of volumes. It was impossible to 
redict the appeal of individual items. Espe- 
cially noticeable was the eagerness, the hunger 
to buy books for one’s own library. A new 
ublication, priced at an American figure, 
seemed beyond anyone's imagination. But a 
chance to own a book for 10 or 5 or 3 or 
1 piastre was heaven sent. The atmosphere 
was one of expectancy and fun. I he smile 
of triumph accompanying books being carried 
away was a sight not to be forgotten. 

Surprises were frequent. Books of fiction 
were, on the whole, the last to go. Poetry 
was sought to supplement the collection in a 
local school. One boy bought twenty volumes 
on biology (too out of date to be used in 
school but prized apparently because life con- 
tinues). Some few customers asked advice, 
"Is this a good book?” 

When the week was over some 1,000 books 
had been disposed of, good money had been 
added to the library's book fund, private li- 
braries had been begun or augmented, and 
the university library had a bit of vacant space 
on its shelves. 


CELLAR INTO AUDITORIUM 
(Continued from page 644) 

The public has really taken this auditorium 
to its heart and has made good use of the 
facilities for meetings, both large and small. 
Here are held the weekly preschool story 
hours that attract fifty tots each week; the 
Great Books discussion group; the classes in 
citizenship and English for foreign born; film 
showings; book reviews; lecture series on in- 
ternational affairs with speakers from the 
University of Michigan; panels on various 
topics; civic group meetings and committee 
sections. The auditorium provides an attrac- 
tive, spacious setting for the traditional 
Christmas story hour with musical back- 
grounds. In short, we now can launch out on 
practically any program or try any idea that 
will promote through added service better 
community relations for the library. 

Once the auditorium became a reality in 
February 1950, organizations and individuals 
were generous with gifts. The Kiwanis club 
purchased a 16mm movie projector for the 
use of the library; the Soroptimist club pro- 
vided a piano and bench; the Junior Women’s 
dub and the Lamplighters’ club came forth 
with small white metal folding chairs with 
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red plastic seats for the preschool story hours; 
three davenports added by ind’viduals lend 
a friendly, intimate tone to thc room; the 
Civic Theatre club helped clean the basement 
walls in preparation for the renovation and 
bought a slip cover for one davenport; a 
three-speed record player was bought to use 
in the preschool story hour and is available 
for future record programs. Additional com- 
fortable folding chairs were added for adults, 
and two large folding tables for the use of 
classes were secured through trade of some 
unused materials. With a thought to future 
activities for older persons, shuffleboard tiles 
were installed in the west side of the floor. 
This activity is still on the agenda for de- 
velopment. 

Once more we have proved the saying that 
you can have anything you want if you want 
it enough. 

BS 68 
ASK THE REFERENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


At 111 North Monroe 
‘They'll tell you what you want to know. 
Ask the Reference Department. 


How can you mend your ailing Ford? 
How can you grow a fancy gourd? 
You need some blueprints for a house? 
What will exterminate a mouse? 

Ask the Reference Department. 
What's the highest mountain peak? 
How can you mend a faucet leak? 
Did Caruso have two wives? 
What's a good cure for the hives? 

Ask the Reference Department. 


Who pitched the all-star baseball game? 

What is the origin of your name? 

Does a bedbug have two wings? 

All day long the telephone rings 

And your public library finds these things. 
Ask the Reference Department. 


When is National Doughnut Day? 
How many towns in the U.S.A. ? 
If any questions trouble you 
They can always tell you what to do. 
Just try—and see— 
Call 6-0783 
And, ask the Reference Department. 
RUTH NorTuHRuP in Peoria, Illinois, Star 


A third-grader came into the library recently, 
pouting because her mother had told her she must 
not take any more books since she owed 76 cents 
on her last ones. She found an enticing book she 
felt she must have so asked if she might call her 
mother for permission to take it out. She was told 
she might. I stamped the book for four weeks, 
calling her attention to the due date. As she left 
with her pal, I heard her say, “Two weeks to read 
it, and two weeks to find it!” 

ELIZABETH H. TARRANT, Librarian 
Bristol, Connecticut, Public Library 
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TALKING SHOP... .. 


By MDL 


W': LIKE ESPECIALLY a paragraph in the report 
of Jane A. Downton, borough librarian of 
the Harris Public Library, county borough of Pres- 
ton, England: 

The staff are to be commended warmly for their 
work during the past year. They have grasped the 
idea that the public library exists only to serve the 
community and their willing and helpful service 
to our readers has created in the town a spirit of 
goodwill towards the library. 

The staff spirit is the major 
tude of the public toward the library. But there 
are other factors, one of them cited in an editorial 
in the New York Herald Tribune of November 3, 
1948: 


factor in the atti- 


POWER OF PAINT 


difference, the Board of 
After many years of con- 
formity to “apartment house tan,” in the belief 
that some sort of dollars-and-cents economy was 
involved, the authorities have come around to the 
belief that schools should not be deliberately un- 
attractive. The bright colors of the decorator’s arts, 
it is slowly discovered, promote good health, de- 
sirable attitudes, and a general spirit of cheer. Stu- 
dents are more capable of concentration in class- 
rooms painted a light blue-green; lunchrooms of a 
peach color make meals a pleasure. Children’s 
responses rise, they learn, with greater facility under 
the stimulus of agreeable surroundings. 

Color, of course, is not the whole story of the 
importance of environment, but we are happy that 
our public schools have belatedly discovered that 
walls and ceilings are significant. . . . 

So, too, are smiles. We are reminded, every so 
often, that it takes many more muscles to frown 
than it does to smile, so why overwork? But it 
was forty years ago that the smile made its big 
impact on the business world, as noted by Printers’ 
Ink in its February 15, 1952 issue: 

“VOICE WITH THE SMILE” STILL GOING STRONG 


A famous slogan, The Voice with the 
Wins, celebrates its 40th anniversary this 
with Howard G. Stokes, its originator, as 
on the Telephone Hour. 

Back in 1912 little did the eager graduate of 
Colgate, out of college six months and with the 
New York Telephone Company only two months, 
think that his search for an apt phrase would 
develop into a sugar-coated preachment on courtesy 
that is now in common use by business, educators, 
psychologists, actors, and the clergy. 

The slogan, primarily aimed to increase courtesy 
among employees of the telephone company, has 
run the gamut of booklets, house organs, training 
manuals, blotters, cards, sermons, editorials, car- 
toons, and even part of a musical show, Miss 
Springtime. It has been translated into practically 
every commercial language and some native dia- 
lects. 

It has been quoted more than any other phrase 
to develop increased courtesy in the class room, 
in church, and in business, to make the world 
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Color does make a 
Education has decided. 


Smile 
week 
guest 


more pleasant place which to live 


improved courtesy in the telephone 
better yet, it has done as much wher 
services are offered to the public 
The 
amusing piece on the 
Wood in its column, 


issue of Printers’ Ink 
SAME ue 
After hou 


SMILED 


Same 


BECAUSE I 


The thing I miss most in adverti 
personality. 

When all the ads get to looking 
of Mr. Chauffer. He's the only persor 
and-blood advertisement I ever 

I spied him one cold day this winter 
Bay, Wisconsin. The town was unfan 
and I was lost. A pleasant-looking 1 
blue uniform was grinning at me 1 
of a hotel. I stepped over and ask 
Washington Street was. 

He eyed me a moment, then sai 
you're smiling, I'll have to tell you 
one over. Now have you got tir 
you a cup of coffee? 

I was intrigued. This 
I'd come across in a long tim 

“It's a rule of my _ busines 
“Every time I see somebody sn 
to a cup of coffee. That way 
keep smiling.” 

He took my arm and led me to 
the way I noticed that he wore 
shoulder-patches on his uniform. They 
Chauffur. Drives your car anywher 

His broad grin stopped me from making any r 
mark about his spelling. “That's my actual name 
he told me. “Otto Chauffur. And I'1 
the only man in America whose real 
occupation, 

He paid for the coffee and we 
door. “Thanks for smiling,’ he said 
he walked merrily away toward his 

A little bit corny, I thought 
plausible. A little bit quaint. But 
unforgettable ! 

I wish there 

We haven't much liked 
that have appeared in books and 
over the years. On the whole they 
lack of understanding of the profe 
ideals of service. But there have 
and we hope another exception t 
film conception will be the librarian 
trayed by Mary Pickford in "The 
theme of the picture, announced 
has not been made public, but Mis 

"This is a picture which stands fi 
Americans hold dear. It is the 
subject in the world today. 
of a librarian, and... 1 ce 
my part in it an almost sacred ponstbi 
Could it be that our faith in the basic importance 
of librarianship is about to find an exponent m4 
motion picture? 
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THE CROW’S NEST“ 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


OME TIME AGO in this column we presented a 

few suggestions about library radio programs, 
plus some sample scripts that could be used by li- 
hraries of almost any size to help promote interest 
in books and reading. Since that time we have had 
numerous requests for additional scripts and so this 
month we are presenting another group which we 
hope you will find helpful not only for radio use 
but perhaps as leads and suggestions for newspaper 
feature articles and displays. 

All these scripts follow a formula that has proved 
successful from the standpoint of the librarian, the 
radio station, the broadcaster, and the listener. All 
programs follow a definite pattern: a 75-word open- 
ing followed by music (recorded, of course); a 
200-word script followed by music; another 200- 
word script and music; and the close, which should 
he about 50 words in length. This allows the sta- 
tion time for a few bars of an opening theme and 
an identifying and credit announcement both before 
and after the program. This adds up to a standard 
ffteen-minute program. You don't have to be a 
slave to the number of words you write for each 
section... . if you use a few more or a very few less 
it isn't going to make a great deal of difference, 
especiaily if an experienced announcer handles your 
program, who knows how to ad lib or to cut a script 
satisfactorily, but don’t overwrite or under-write 
and keep as close to the pattern as possible. 

We may as well start in with this time of year 
and present a program about flower arrangement. 
With the aid of a gifted staff member or a talented 
patron you might present substantially the same 
program on television, if you have a station in your 
community. 


ANNOUNCER: This is the time of year when all of 
us wish for the warmer days of spring and sum- 
mer... for green things growing . for sun 
and warmth and color. Well, it's pretty hard to 
transplant these things but the Smithville Public 
Library has a suggestion. Why don't you antici- 
pate the days when flowers and all growing 
things will be plentiful and learn something 
about the principles of good flower arrangement ? 
You'll find it a fascinating subject and in just a 
few minutes we'll tell you more about it. (At 
this point the announcer tells briefly what the 
musical selection will be.) 

Music: 


ANNOUNCER: Flower arrangement, according to 
staff members of the Smithville Public Library, 
is one way to increase the joy of everyday living. 
It is a wonderful way of producing beauty with 
materials at hand. Just as a painter uses brushes 
and paints to portray beauty on canvas, so you, 
as a flower arranger, can create your own master- 
piece with flowers, grasses, foliage, fruits, and 
vegetables. You know there is an old Chinese 
* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
city material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
dooklists, annual reports, and other printed material to the 
‘ator of “The Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
5139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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proverb, “It is absolutely necessary that flowers 
should have butterflies, hills should have springs, 
rocks should have moss, tall trees should have 
creepers, and human beings should have hob- 
bies.” So, why don’t you consider the arrange- 
ment of flowers as a possible hobby? The Smith- 
ville Public Library has many books that will 
help you learn the fundamental rules. The in- 
teresting thing is that you don’t need a great 
many flowers to make unusual and_ beautiful 
arrangements. Why, some of the library's books 
show stunning arrangements in which only three 
carnations or a handful of daisies have been used. 
You see, it’s all in knowing how—what to use 
and how to use it—and books can help you 
learn. 


Music: 


ANNOUNCER: Introduced by the Buddhist Koreans 
into Japan hundreds and hundreds of years ago, 
the fine art of flower arranging was really per- 
fected by the Japanese, who soon surpassed their 
teachers and became known as masters of the 
art. Originally, flower arrangements were made 
only for religious purposes but as time passed 
their use was broadened. Seasonal arrangements 
were used in homes and flowers were grouped 
according to the time of the year. For instance, 
in spring when the high winds blow, branches 
were arranged to give the impression of being 
blown by strong gusts. In summer, low, broad 
vases are used because they hold more water 
and give a cooler, fresher feeling. 

Special flower arrangements have always been 
used for celebrations of all kinds. For a house- 
warming, white flowers are used, because they 
suggest water to quench a fire. Red flowers are 
never used on such occasions because they are 
the color of fire. To celebrate an inheritance, all 
kinds of evergreens and chrysanthemums are 
used. Being long lived they convey the wish that 
wealth or possession may remain with you for- 
ever. All Japanese gifts of flowers must be in 
the bud so the person who receives them may 
enjoy seeing them open—quite a contrast to the 
Western idea of forcing everything into bloom. 

Music: 

ANNOUNCER: Now, that we've given you a few 
facts about the art of flower arrangement we hope 
you're sufficiently intrigued to do some reading 
for yourself—to say nothing of arranging. The 
Smithville Public Library will be glad to help 
you select books and magazine articles on the 
subject. Just ask your librarian to help you. 
Even if you don’t have a radio program, why not 

try a program or series of lectures in your library 


on flower arrangement? If your book collection is 


limited and your budget likewise, use some of the 
women’s magazines to eke out your book supply. 
Many of them, like Better Homes and Gardens, 
carry a monthly feature on the subject. Your local 


gardeners will probably be delighted to help. If 


you can't afford fresh flowers, try making arrange- 
ments with dried grasses and weeds, pieces of drift- 
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wood, and rocks. You'll be amazed at the stunning 

effects you can achieve with a few simple materials. 
Chances are that any radio time you may be able 

to get on your local radio station will be during the 
day. This means your audience will most likely be 
women and you should choose subject matter that 
will interest them. The following program is writ- 
ten with this in mind. 

ANNOUNCER: These warm days make you realize 
that summer is just around the corner and that 
before long you'll be sewing or planning a new 
wardrobe. The Smithville Public Library may be 
able to help you with your problems. Books on 
sewing, remodeling, and tailoring, as well as the 
latest fashion magazines, are available at the li- 
brary. Why not plan to make use of them? 


Music: 


ANNOUNCER: Dressmaking and home sewing today 
are really easy compared with the home sewing 
of yesterday, according to the histories of home- 
making in the Smithville Public Library. Think 
of making clothes without a pattern or a sewing 
machine? Or of sewing by candlelight or oil 
light instead of a shaded electric light? Well, 
that’s just what the early dressmakers did. The 
sewing machine did not come into existence until 
1851. It was invented by Isaac Merritt Singer of 
Boston, Massachusetts. This first machine was 
equipped with a rocking treadle similar to that 
used on the old spinning wheel, which was 
attached to the driving gear of the machine. 
Patterns did not come into existence until later— 
much later. They were invented by a country 
tailor who lived in Sterling, Massachusetts, 
named Ebenezer Butterick. He made the first 
practical paper patterns for cutting women’s 
clothes in the "60's but they were not sold com- 
mercially until 1871. Previous to the appearance 
of paper patterns women copied designs from the 
French and American fashion magazines. The 
most popular American magazines were Dema- 
rest’s Monthly Magazine and Godey’s Lady 
Book. 


Music: 


ANNOUNCER: Looking through copies of old 
fashion magazines you become aware of one 
thing . . . fashion history repeats itself. In other 
words, if you keep an article of clothing long 
enough it eventually comes back into style. Now 
this is not just an idle observation . . . we can 
prove it. People who make the study of dress 
and fashion their business have discovered there 
have been only three—mind you, three, fashion 
cycles since the beginning of recorded fashion 
history. These three cycles are based on the style 
of the skirt. They are classified as backfulness, 
tubular, and bell shaped. Each cycle seems to 
last about a third of a century. You keep this 
little formula of backfulness, tubular, and bell 
shaped in mind, check some of the old fashion 
pictures and you'll really be convinced — the 
formula doesn’t fail. We have been living in a 
tubular age but we may be on the edge of a 
bell cycle again. Let's hope, however, that we 
don’t emulate the bell cycle of that period that 
began in 1830 and continued until 1867! A 
double petticoat with three flounces required 15 
yards of material. Then there was the backful- 
ness period of 1868 to 1899 when all seams 
were stiffened with whalebone and when a lady’s 
back was padded with ‘‘flub-dubs’’—at least that’s 
what they were called at the time. The lady of 
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this period also affected a stance known as the 
“Grecian bend.” Reading about fashions of 
other days is really fun. ‘ 

Music: 

ANNOUNCER: The Smithville Public Library woul 
like you to make use of its collection of book: 
on sewing and dress designing. There are simple 
books for the beginner as well as books for the 
expert tailor and pattern maker. All may kk 
borrowed for home use on a library card from 
the Smithville Public Library. ( 
If your library is departmentalized or if yo 

have special collections in your library, do make 
an effort to publicize them through your radio pro: 
grams. For instance if you have books about musi 
and musicians, or recordings, or if you give cop. 
certs of recorded music, make a point of telling 
people about them. 

ANNOUNCER: Residents of Smithville have many 
opportunities to enjoy fine music. The Smithville 
Public Library not only offers you interesting 
reading material about music and musicians but 
music and recordings that you may borrow for 
use in your own home. Inquire about these serv. 
ices in the Smithville Public Library at Grant 
and Main Streets at your earliest opportunity 


Music: 


ANNOUNCER: The Smithville Public Library can 
help you learn more about the music you hear 
on the radio and on recordings. It makes it a 
lot more interesting, too, for you, if you know 
the story behind the music. For instance you've 
probably heard the Walliam Tell overture b 
Rossini a hundred times, but do you know that 
it is part of an opera based on the famous legend 
of William Tell, the Swiss mountaineer wh 
defied the Austrian oppressors of his country 
This overture has become a favorite orchestral 
piece. It has also been transcribed for militay 
and brass bands and Walt Disney based one 
his Mickey Mouse stories on it. You know that 
the opera Hansel and Gretel is taken from on 
of the Grimm's fairy tales and that Mauri 
Ravel, the French composer, wrote music for th 
fairy story, Sleeping Beauty. And who hasn't 
heard The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, that brilliant 
exciting piece of music by Paul Dukas? Remer 
ber the Walt Disney sequence in Fantasia an 
how wonderful it was? Goethe, the great Ger 


th 


man poet, told the story first, you remember, t 
apprentice boy who casts a spell and makes hi 
broom fetch water? The tubs fill up with water 
but then the boy forgets the charm. The hous 
floods and the boy is frightened to death. Finall 
the magician appears, says the magic words; thé 
water stops and the broom returns to the corner 


Music: 
ANNOUNCER: If you are interested in music 0! 
would like to become interested, make use o! 


the Smithville Public Library's fine collection o! 
books about music and musicians. You can 





double your listening pleasure by reading books} 


about music history and music appreciation. D 
you know that the ancients credited their gods 
with the invention of the earliest musical instru 
ments? Pan was said to have invented the pipes 
and Mercury devised the lyre from a tortoise 
shell found on the banks of the Nile. Actuall) 


no one person invented any of the early instru) 


ments—they came into being over a long perio 
(Continued on page 674) 
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THE 


PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Books via the P.A. System 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM in a high school has 

many possibilities for program material other 
than the everyday announcements from the princi- 
pal's office, important as these may be. The average 
high school has much talent from which many 
worth-while programs could be developed without 
having to depend on the local broadcasting system 
ot a national hookup. These could come directly 
fom the students or through recordings, for stu- 
dents definitely appreciate programs from their own 
student body. A schedule of these performances 
could be made so that rooms wishing to take ad- 
vantage of them could do so. 

However, my purpose is not to advertise the 
P.A. system particularly, nor to suggest program 
material, but to mention one way of using it 
through what we call THE BOOKCAST, a weekly 
presentation which produced very gratifying results. 
The question, “Do you have that book you men- 
tioned over the P.A.?’’ was a frequent one. 

Bookcasts, lasting from three to five minutes, 
were built around a central theme, such as: Inter- 
esting People, Poetry, Going to the Dogs, If You 
Are Interested in Horses, Travel by Armchair, The 
Newbery Awards. Once each week, following the 
principal's announcements, there was the brief in- 
troduction, “And now we turn the mike over to a 
member of the library club.” A student library 
assistant always read the cast and often wrote the 
broadcast. 

Lois NeTHERY, Librarian 
Artesia, New Mexico, Junior and 
Senior High School 


Vocational Conference 


Fe THE FIRST TIME in several years, the library 
was represented at Vocational Conference Day 
at Bremerton Senior High School. 

At least three times yearly, the 1,250 students at- 
tend an hour's discussion on practical facts concern- 
ing some vocation which appeals to them. Each 
time, students make a choice from among sixteen 
or eighteen fields. All are explained simultaneously 
in different classrooms by experts in the various 
professions. 


Evidently the library as a possibility for future 
employment had not recently occurred to students 
and faculty planners.. But this year librarianship 
was inserted in the conference. 

About thirty girls and one boy attended the De- 
cember session, at which the librarian and an as- 
sistant presented the variety of experiences possible 
in the profession, as well as the necessities for at- 
taining a degree in library science. Most were sur- 
prised that a college education is essential, more 
that an extra year is required. If the students were 
not persuaded, at least they were enlightened. 

The American Library Association recruiting 
pamphlet, “A Future in Their Faces,” and a quota- 
tion of library objectives from Robert D. Leigh's 
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The Public Library in the United States were dis- 
tributed to those in attendance. 

Vocational Conference Day is the result of joint 
efforts of the high school, the A.A.U.W., and the 
Kiwanis here. 

FRANCES GRUESEN, Assistant 
Bremerton, Washington, Public Library 


The Machine Age 


| Sagegsvee MAY BE INTERESTED to know that 
at Brooklyn College library lists of mew ac- 
quisitions are being prepared by using I.B.M., the 
multilith machine, and punched cards. The cards, 
punched for new books as they arrive in the li- 
brary, are first arranged by subject on an I.B.M. 
sorter. They are then run through an I.B.M. ac- 
counting machine which transfers the punched in- 
formation in list form to a multilith stencil at the 
rate of 60 titles per minute. Multilith stencils are 
cut in 6 minutes. Formerly, the cutting of com- 
parable mimeograph stencils required 15 hours. 
The time and labor saved by utilizing machines 
will make it possible to issue a list cf new books 
each month. 


H. G. BousrFietp, Chief Librarian 
Brooklyn, New York, College 





Teaching LC Classification 


ie THIS CHART each letter of the alphabet repre- 
sents a field of knowledge. The H scheme shows 
that each letter is further broken down by a second 
letter to represent specific areas within the field. 
The book, The Family, was chosen to show that 
the number on its spine appears on the catalog card 
and that this number was determined from the 
printed classification book that is in the lower right 
corner. The idea for the exhibit started in the li- 
brary but was actually designed by two of our grad- 
uate students. 
HELEN A. Husss, Assistant Librarian 
Martha Van Rensselaer Hall Library 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
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Field Award for Recruiting 


HE INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION committee 

on Recruitment for Librarianship received a 
$100 award at the A.L.A. midwinter meeting in 
January. 

The prize is given by Field Enterprises, Inc., 
Chicago, publishers of World Book and Child 
Craft, to a library, library association, or other 
group for effective recruiting. 

The purpose of the Indiana recruitment commit- 
tee is to interpret the nature of librarianship to the 
general public, to aid guidance counselors in find- 
ing young people who are suitable and interested 
in the library profession, and to undertake to create 
more general interest among librarians in recruit- 
ing for librarianship and to emphasize that quality 
comes before numbers. 

From its start two and a half years ago the com- 
mittee has worked with coordinators assigned in 
each county. Bulletins were sent out to these 
coordinators with timely material and aids to help 
with their plans for recruiting. 

Material submitted for the award was in the 
form of a scrapbook and sent in by coordinators 
and librarians over the state. The book was made 
of walnut veneer with the title, A PICTORIAL RE- 
VIEW OF RECRUITING, in gold lettering with an 
inlaid outline of the state in darker wood at the 
right and lettered INDIANA across the full length. 
It was hinged together with strips of brown leather. 

The material was arranged according to the sug- 
gestions made by the Field Corporation which 
asked: 

Have you 

1. Exhibits calling attention to librarianship? 

2. Scholarship fund for students ? 

3. Invited young people and vocational counsel- 
ors to discuss library work ? 

4. Adopted a definite and continuous public re- 
lations program to inform the public of library 
services ? 

5. Utilized your opportunity to interest students 
and subprofessional assistants in preparing for li- 
brarianship ? 

6. Prepared and distributed recruiting material ? 


Art work and cover design were done by com- 
mittee members Betti Alice Scherzinger, Public Li- 
brary of Mishawaka; and Elizabeth Burton, Naval 
Ordnance Plant, Indianapolis. 

Other members of the committee were Francis 
Wilson, Purdue University; Esther V. Burrin, state 
school library supervisor; Hazel B. Warren, state 
library placement officer; and Inez M. Paul, South 
Bend Public Library, chairman. 

The committee feels their work has been worth 
while. It is a long range program and time will 
tell. Already tangible results are seen throughout 
the state. 


Student Library Assistants 


ge 1950 a permanent organization of student 
assistant librarians in East Tennessee was merely 
an ambitious plan by a group of librarians looking 
to a solution of their student assistant recruitment 
problems. Today, with a highly successful meeting 
of almost 350 student assistants in Chattanooga, 
the East Tennessee Student Library Assistants As- 
sociation is a going concern! 
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The idea which was formulated in an informe! 
meeting of students and assistants at Oak Ridge 
High School last year and was designed to popu- 
larize and publicize the student librarian assistant’s 
job in East Tennessee. In the recent meeting, at 
Chattanooga Central High School, librarian assist. 
ants from forty East Tennessee junior high and 
high schools enjoyed a well prepared program 
along that theme. ; 

During the morning, panel discussions on such 
subjects as circulation, library clubs, publicity and 
displays, and audio-visual material were held, 

Student assistants from high schools in these 
localities attended the meeting: Cleveland, Knox. 
ville, Kingsport, Athens, Dandridge, Oak Ridge 
Powell, Dayton, and Johnson City. Sixteen high 
schools in the immediate Chattanooga area were 
also represented. 





Combating Mildew 


N damp and inadequately ventilated places, it is 

not uncommon to find mildew eating away at 
bookbindings. At Southern Illinois University, Car 
bondale, Illinois, space problems necessitated stor 
age of books in shelves where mold formed on the 
casings and threatened irreparable damage. Dusting 
removed the mold on the outside of the bindings 
but did not halt the mildew growth. Electric fans 
were kept running all summer to ventilate some 
stacks but the mildew had already taken root 

Members of the chemistry department faculty 
were finally asked to mix the formula which had 
been tried at the Duke hospital library. It con- 
sisted of 10 grams of thymol crystals, four grams 
of mercuric bichloride, 200 cc. of ether and 400 « 
of benzene, and proved a preventive of mildew as 
well as a remedy. It can be applied with a sponge 
or small dish mop and dries almost immediately 
without leaving a precipitate or changing the color 
of the bookbinding. The odor vanishes quickly 
The solution is highly inflammable and must be 
kept away from cigarettes or fire. To protect the 
hands while applying the chemical, it is best to 
grasp the pages of the book without touching the 
binding. It takes about thirty seconds to treat each 
volume. Indeed, one student was able to “paint 
10,000 of the books during his spare time. Cost o! 
the basic chemical ingredients necessary to treat this 
number of books was well under $40. 

Faculty members began using the solution to 
prevent mildew in their private libraries. It is als 
effective in preserving leather albums and luggage 
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A NUMBER OF PUBLICATIONS on every con- 
ceivable subject from ‘‘Newsreels across the 
World” to “Reviews of Research on Arid Zone 
Hydrology,” are continually being produced by 
Unesco. For descriptive lists and prices write the 
Sales and Distribution Division, Unesso House, 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16, France. Of special 
interest is the final report of the Sao Paulo Con- 
ference, copies of which are available free so long 
as the supply lasts. 

Very soon available from the same source is 
Universities in Adult Education (Problems in Edu- 
cation IV). This includes reports of studies in 
what has been achieved in the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Canada, with an analysis 
and comparison by Cyril O. Houle assisted by 
Maurice F. X. Donohure. Price will be approxi- 
mately $2. Also ready soon, for about $1.75, will 
be Visual Aids in Fundamental Education, sub- 
titled, “Some Personal Experiences.” 

Oil for the Lamps of Learning, reprinted from 
the Congressional Record, deals with the use of 
royalties from undersea oil resources for national 
defense and for primary, secondary, and higher 
education in all states. It is available from Hon. 
vad Hill, Senate Office Building, Washington, 


. 2 o& 

“Library Service as a Career,” their January 15 
issue, may be had from Career Briefs, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn 5, New York. 


A Mental Hospital Library, Prison Libraries, and 
Children’s Periodicals of the Nineteenth Century, 
their pamphlets numbers 6, 7, and 8, respectively, 
are available for 5 shillings (70 cents) each from 
the Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet 
Place, London, W.C. 1. 

University of Chicago Doctoral and- Masters 
theses on positive microfilm are now being offered 
at cost. A list giving author, title, subject, and 
price may be had by writing the University of Chi- 
cago Library, Department of Photographic Repro- 
duction, 5801 South Ellis Avenue, Box 132, Chi- 
(ago 37, Illinois. 

_ The Development of Library Resources at 
Northwestern University,” Number 26 of their 
Occasional Papers, is available from Herbert Gold- 
hor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 
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Point Four Pioneers, Reports from a New Fron- 
tier, describing in detail the reconstruction work 
in Liberia, Paraguay, and India, under President 
Truman's Point Four, is available for 20 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Also available from the same source is Young Ger- 
many, Apprentice to Democracy (35 cents) and 
The Kremlin Speaks (15 cents). 

‘Reference Books for Branch Libraries,” a brief 
check list of recommended titles compiled by Mary 
N. Barton with the advice of the subject depart- 
ment heads and a committee of branch librarians, 
is available for 25 cents from the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Redwood Street and Hopkins Place, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


In connection with Ruth Harshaw’s Carnival of 
Books, now being broadcast nationally over N.B.C. 
Saturday mornings, a 14” x 19” poster with a pro- 
jecting shelf for display of books, has been pre- 
pared. Originally designed for bookstore promo- 
tion, this is now available to libraries at cost (75 
cents). Orders should be addressed to the Chil- 
dren's Book Council, 50 West 53rd Street, New 
York 19. Please do not send stamps. 

WMCA's “Let's Listen to a Story” celebrated 
eight years of consecutive broadcasting last Febru- 
ary at the Brownsville Branch of the Brooklyn 
Public Library. This storytelling program for chil- 
dren up to twelve, is recorded each week at a 
different branch of the Brooklyn Public Library 
with the neighborhood children as the “studio au- 
dience.”” Sessions are broadcast over WMCA from 
the recordings, on Saturday mornings from 9:05 to 
9:30. 

“Contemporary Swedish Book Design,” an ex- 
hibit of nearly 200 recent books, after an extensive 
tour of the United States, is on display until May 30 
at the New York Public Library, to which the col- 
lection was presented by the Swedish government. 


Oo DO HD 
Bombed, water-soaked, mutilated, and ten years 
late, the last parcel of a gift from Japan, dedicated 
to the improvement of Japanese-American under- 
standing, recently arrived at the Columbia Universi- 
ty East Asiatic Library. The delayed gift, more than 
three hundred volumes representing the arts, social 
sciences, and humanities, had been made in 1941 by 
the Nichi-Bei bunka gakkai (The Japanese Culture 
Center of America), which had its headquarters in 
Tokyo. While the Japanese organization was pre- 
paring the volumes for shipment to the United 
States, war broke out and the gift remained in 
Tokyo. As a result of bombing, the collection, con- 
taining many rare classic Japanese reproductions, 
suffered extensive damage from water and heat. 
eo & BH 
Cornell University has established a central uni- 
versity archives to preserve its historical records. 
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“Exploring the American Idea,” the February 
number of their Branch Library Book News, is 
available from Public Relations, New York Public 
Library, Fifth Avenue and 42d Street, New York 
18. 

te eo te 

Their 37th annual Gold Star List of American 
Fiction is available from the Syracuse Public Li- 
brary, Syracuse 2, New York, for 75 cents a copy, 
less in quantity. 

Ve LW to 

Single copies of “Our Christian Heritage,” a 
booklist of titles already in most libraries, are avail- 
able free so long as the supply lasts. Write H. 
Vaile Deale, Librarian, Illinois Wesleyan Universi- 
ty, Bloomington. 

How to Make a Little Go a Long Way, subtitled, 
“A Guide to Free, Inexpensive and Unusual Enter- 
tainment in New York City,” is available for $1 
from Young's Research Service, P.O. Box 72, 
Gracie Station, New York 28. 

= Le Le 

Higher Education and American Business, a di- 
rect appeal to American business for financial help, 
may be had from the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education, 1860 Broadway, New York 23. 

te Le Le 

The personal papers of Henry L. Stimson have 
been given to Yale University. Stimson, who died 
in 1950, served as Secretary of War under Taft, 
Secretary of State under Hoover, Secretary of War 
under Roosevelt from 1940 to 1945, and for over 
five months in the Truman administration until his 
retirement in 1945. The 60,000 documents cover 
his life from his days as student at Andover and 
Yale, through his service in the Hoover cabinet, 
ending in 1933. 

Last month the Literary Guild of America cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. In March 1927 
the first selection, Anthony Comstock, by Heywood 
Broun and Margaret Leech, was sent to 5,732 char- 
ter members. 


te Le Lo 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 





W onder if it tastes as good as it looks? 
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A new book club, Southern Book Parade, now 
offers both fiction and nonfiction. A unique feature 
is the fact that manuscripts are eligible for selection 
Judges include Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, whose 
The Yearling won a Pulitzer prize; Hudson Strode- 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta Constitution: 
Hodding Carter, editor of the Greenville, Missis. 
sippi, Delta Democrat Times; and Lon Tinkle 

ee te le 

A first edition of The Country Builder's Assis. 
ant, the earliest American architectural book written 
and published (1797) in the United States, has 
been added to the Columbia University libraries 


te Le Le 


A document that corresponds to our Declaration 
of Independence is now preserved for posterity at 
Lima, Peru. On the 417th anniversary of that capi- 
tal city, a special showcase-vault was given to the 
municipality by Remington Rand, New York, to 
house Pizarro’s “Act of Founding.” The “Act 
formerly growing yellow and brittle in a simple 
wooden box, now lies in an insect, dust, and mois 
ture proof container under a document glass top 
that excludes harmful light rays. 

te ee Le 

Reprints of the February Argosy magazine's 32. 
page article on ‘Viva Zapata!" may be had without 
charge from Charles Lipton, 20th Century-Fox, 444 
West 56th Street, New York 19. 

we ee te 

Copies of “Paths to World Peace,” part 2 of 
the February 20 issue of Senior Scholastic, together 
with part 1, are available for 20 cents from Scho 
lastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10. 

te ee le 

Russell Sage College, Troy, New York, plans a 
modern library costing about $375,000 on a new 
site in the center of the campus. It will be named 
for James Wheelock Clark, father of one of the 
library's benefactors. 

we te te 

Newbery-Caldecott bookmarks for 1952, listing 
all award winners, decorated with the Newben 
and Caldecott seals, and printed on 91." x2) 
stiff paper are available in an assortment of bright 
colors. Orders may specify either a single color or 
a combination of green, gold, and blue. Prices are 
those of last year: 100 for $1; 300 for $2.75 
500 for $3.75; 1,000 for $7. Please do not send 
stamps. Requests should be addressed to the Chil 
dren's Book Council, 50 West 53rd Street, New 
York 19. 

= te 

An extensive collection of screen printing mate 
rials has been presented to the Cleveland Public 
Library by the Northern Ohio Screen Process Print 
ing Association. The gift represents another for 
ward step in the correlation of industry and publi 
libraries. 

Representatives of various phases of the printing 
industry, advertising, art societies, and schools wert 
present for the presentation in February. The mate 
rial, which will be available in the Business Infor 
mation Bureau of the library, includes books, mag#- 
zines, catalogs, brochures, sample books, and price 
lists. This new material, added to the collection 
already in the library, makes it one of the largest 
deposits on the subject in the country. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


TA monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are =o of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald, Director, Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


|. APTHEKER, HERBERT. A Documentary His- 
tory of the Negro People in the United States. New 
York, Citadel Press, 1951. 960p. $7.50 

2, BARZUN, JACQUES, ed. Pleasures of Music. 
New York, Viking, 1951. 624p. $5 

3. BROOK, DONALD. International Gallery of 
Conductors. London, Rockliff; New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1951. 232p. $3.50 

4, COMMAGER, HENRY STEELE, ed. Living 
Ideas in America. New York, Harper, 1951. 766p. 
$6 

5. CRAVEN, AVERY, WALTER JOHNSON, and 
F. ROGER DUNN. A Documentary History of the 
American People. Boston, Ginn, 1951. 872p. 
$5.50 

6. CRoWLE, PIGEON. Moira Shearer: Portrait 
of a Dancer (2nd ed.) New York, Pitman, 1952. 
9Sp. $4.50 

7. DeutscH, Otto ERicuH, comp. in collabora- 
tion with DONALD R. WAKELING. Schubert The- 
matic Catalogue of All His Works. New York, 
Norton, pref. 1950. 566p. $8.50 

8. ERNST, MARGARET S. More about Words. 
New York, Knopf, 1951. 233p. xii. $3 

9. FLEscH, RupoLtF. How to Test Readability. 
New York, Harper, 1951. S6p. $1 

10. GILMAN, LAWRENCE. Orchestral Music: an 
Armchair Guide, edited by Edward Cushing. New 
York, Oxford, 1951. 483p. $6 

11. GRAF, HERBERT. Opera for the People. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1951. 
289p. $5 

12. HAzarD, Harry W. comp. Adlas of Islamic 
History. Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1951 (Princeton Oriental Studies, vol. 
12) 49p. $4 

13. HINDEMITH, PAUL. A Composer's World. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1952. ix, 
221p. $3.75 

14. ILLING, ROBERT. A Dictionary of Music. 
Baltimore, Penguin, 1950. 318p. paper 65« 

15. KNIGHT, EpGAR W. and CLIFTON L. HALL. 
Readings in American Educational History. New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 799p. $5 

16. Lewis, CLINTON and J. D. CAMPBELL, eds. 
The American Oxford Atlas. New York, Oxford, 
1951. 96p. $10 

17. Lewis, NORMAN. How to Read Better and 
Faster. rev. ed. New York, Crowell, 1951. 416p. 
$3.50 

18. MILLER, HUGH MILTON. An Outline of the 
History of Music. New York, Barnes and Noble, 
1951. 254p. cloth $2.25 
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19. MUELLER, JOHN H. The American Symph- 
ony Orchestra. Bloomington, Indiana University 
Press, 1951. 437p. $6 

20. PARRISH, CARL and JOHN F. OHL. Master- 
pieces of Music before 1750: An Anthology of 
Musical Examples from Gregorian Chant to J. S. 
Bach. New York, Norton, 1951. 235p. $5 

21. SHAY, FRANK. A Sailor's Treasury. New 
York, Norton, 1951. 196p. $3.75 

22. ULLMANN, STEPHEN. Words and Their 
Use. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951 (Man 
and Society Series) 108p. $2.75 

23. WHITWORTH, REGINALD. Organ Stops and 
Their Use. London, Pitman; New York, Pitman, 
1951. 117p. $3.75 

24. WINCHELL, CONSTANCE M. Guide to Ref- 
erence Books. 7th ed. Chicago, A.L.A. 1951. 
645p. $10 

25. YELLAND, H. L., S. C. JONEs, and K. S. W. 
EASTON, comps. A Handbook of Literary Terms. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1950. 221p. 
$3.75 

26. ZOFF, OTTO, ed. Great Composers: 
Through the Eyes of Their Contemporaries. New 
York, Dutton, 1951. 510p. $6 


Basic Tools 


A* ADDITION to the recent run of atlases is The 
American Oxford Atlas *® which contains 112 
pages of maps in color and a gazetteer and index 
of 96 pages with 5 columns each. Newly prepared, 
it is the first completely new atlas attempted by 
Oxford University Press since 1701. All new ad- 
vantages of cartography have been drawn on with 
the result that an attractive, legible, and usable vol- 
ume has been produced. 

Six inks and 12 tints are used and all place 
names, which have been hand lettered on the maps, 
are found in the index under either of any 2 known 
names, with historic names and locations included. 
This atlas will supplement some others in the field 
and will prove of value in the treatment accorded 
distribution such as population, climate, and vege- 
tation. 

Volume 12 of the Princeton Oriental Studies is 
the Atlas of Islamic History,” which presents, in 
concentrated and easily accessible form, reference 
materials dealing with the Islamic world from its 
origin to the present day. Arranged according to 
centuries, the atlas makes a unified approach often 
lacking in other references. Facing each map is a 
full page of related chronology. The subject of the 
Crusades receives 1 map and 1 page of the history 
of the Crusades in outline form. Sections follow 
devoted to the Ottoman Empire, the Middle East 
and Far East, and Islam in the Far East. A con- 
version table of dates and an index of place names 
completes this 49-page atlas, which no reference 
department can afford to lack. 

The 7th edition of Guide to Reference Books ™ 
has the same outline as the 6th edition by Isadore 
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Mudge, with differing arrangement in that the gen- 
eral structure follows the Dewey system, with re- 
arrangement of material within classes according to 
more clearly defined patterns. Arrangement is by 
subject throughout: bibliographies, indexes, dic- 
tionaries, biographies are listed with individual sub- 
jects. Index Medicus is found under Medicine 
rather than with periodical indexes. Each entry is 
assigned a code number, with letters for each sec- 
tion: N for science, P for applied science, Q for 
fine arts, and so on. Particularly strong is the in- 
formation on indexes and bibliographies, especially 
those of foreign nature on which little has been 
printed. Entries contain complete bibliographic in- 
formation; many have somewhat full annotations, 
making this as valuable a guide to reference books 
as its predecessor. In most cases, 1949 is closing 
date for listing new books and editions but a few 
for 1950 have been included 


Ballet 


This enlarged and revised edition of Mo/sra 
Shearer® brings up to date the record of the career 
of the prima ballerina of the Sadler's Wells Ballet 
Company. Readable in style it contains 50 excellent 
photographs of the dancer and a complete list of 
leading and solo roles danced by her. An index 
makes all information easily accessible. Young 
dancers and ballet enthusiasts will find this stimu- 
lating reading. 

Music 

The American Symphony Orchestra”™ is an inter- 
esting and informative study of the development 
of musical taste and symphonic music in America. 
Here are the histories of the symphony orchestras 
of 16 cities along with a record of the music they 
have presented, and separate chapters deal with 
such subjects as “National Sources of the Orchestral 
Repertoire,” “Life Spans of Composers in the Rep- 
ertoire,”” and the function of the symphony orches- 
tra in the community. Illustrated with photographs 
and detailed charts, and fully indexed, this volume 
is a useful reference tool for the general reader as 
well as the musicologist. 

Paul Hindemith, eminent musician and composer 
of Mathis der Maler, gives in A Composer's 
World ™ some idea of the theoretical considerations 
concerning the nature and technical potentialities 
of chordal and tonal progressions as materials of 
construction. The discussion covers all realms of 
experience which border on technical aspects of 
composition—aesthetics, sociology, philosophy, and 
so on. Musicians, especially composers, will be in- 
terested in Mr. Hindemith’s thesis. 

A handy, pocket size encyclopedia is A Diction- 
ary of Music,“ which contains, in alphabetic ar- 
rangement, more than 1,500 entries ranging in 
length from 1 line to about 500 words. Illustrated 
with musical examples and diagrams of musical 
instruments, it is a lot of book for the money. 

Great Composers ™ contains 112 contemporary re- 
ports on the personal characteristics, genius, health, 
and so on of 24 composers from Purcell to Gersh- 
win. Arranged chronologically, with a section on 
sources and an index, this volume is made up of 
selections from the writings of friends, families, 
enemies, and admirers of the composers. Librarians 
may want to recommend it to readers who are more 
interested in the composers’ lives than in their 
music. 
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Donald Brook, author of Conductor’ Galler, 
now out of print, has, in International Galler, 
Conductors,’ profiled the lives and works of 37 
standing conductors. Material on several of ther 
which appeared in the earlier volume, has been re 
written and brought up to date, and for each com. 
poser there is a photograph, although the pictures 
do not always match the text. Although there is 
new material here for the musician the general 
reader will find it enjoyable and informative 

Masterpieces of Music before should be 
of great help to students of music hich ry. Gathered 
here are examples of each important style of com 
position, drawn from the works of fa 
ers, and preceded by succinct explanations, The 
volume abounds in names of important sou: 
the music is scored so it can immediately come 
for the student, either at the piano | i 
easy to use anthology saves hours of t S search 
ing through many source books 

In Opera for the People” Herbert Graf 
director of the Metropolitan Opera Company, writes 
authoritatively about opera production and affords 
the reader a glimpse of what schools nities 
television, and the movies have don re plan 
ning to do with opera. Over 100 photographs j 
lustrate the text, which includes com; ’ t 
musical programs combining concert, ballet, and 
opera. Public libraries and schools where operat 
training is given will find this a w 
of information. 

Orchestral Music is composed of progra 
written for the Philharmonic Symphony Society b 


out- 





OUS COMpos 











tween 1921 and 1939. Works of 67 composers 
from Purcell to Shostakovich are discussed in a 
stimulating and scholarly fashion. Arrangement 

alphabetic, by composer, with, when necessary, sup 


plementary notes by Edward Cus 
bibliography and an index of works 
value of this reference tool for the general reader 
who enjoys symphonic musi 

Organ Stops™ is a handbook designed to a 
quaint organists with the mechanis their in 
strument and how it functions, and als elf 
the player exploit the potentialities of registration 
Part I, dealing with organ action, contains also sev 
eral diagrams and a list of stops foun 
organs, while Part II discusses the a 
control of stops, couplers, and other m 
devices. Illustrated with plates of 8 famou 
ments, and well indexed, this volume should 
a place in all music reference collections 

The 1951 reprint of An Outline of the Histor 
of Music™ retains all the valuable feature 
1947 edition plus additional bibliog: phy é 
Arranged according to period, it include 
important development in music from antiquity 
1947. Each chapter through “The Baroque 
is followed by a list of available recordin 
there is a guide to scores written before 
Additional features are the glossary, chronologica 
chart, and index. 
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More than 100 selections about music and 
cians appear in Pleasures of Music 
14 stories by Dickens, Tolstoy, Wagner, Shaw 
Hardy, and others; 12 articles on criticism by writ 
ers such as Chesterton, Luther, and Rolland 
comments on music and drama; 15 articles on musi 
cians; and numerous letters, confessions, maxims 
and anecdotes all inspired by music. 
wrote the fascinating 
sources and the index make for ready reference. 
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Included are 


Jacques Barzun 
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The Schubert Thematic Catalogue" is the first 
complete listing of all Schubert's traceable works. 
Arranged in chronological order are 2,250 single- 
stave themes with, below each one, the catalog num- 
ber, date of composition, title, manuscript where- 
abouts, date and place of first performance, and 
other pertinent data. Appendixes include concord- 
ance tables, doubtful works, copies of works of 
other composers, and unpublished items. Detailed 
indexes under the headings “General Index, 
“Index of Authors,” “Index of Works,” (divided 
into instrumental and vocal music) and an index 
of first lines, make all the information easily acces- 


sible. : 
Primary Sources 


Intended primarily as a textbook, A Documentar) 
History of the American People® is an excellent 
source book for all readers interested in American 
civilization. Arranged chronologically are some 250 
documents written by contemporaries from 1600 to 
1951. These selections are listed under 8 main 
headings preceded by interpretive essays. For each 
reading there is an introduction and full biblio- 
graphic data. Included are essays, treatises, speeches, 
letters, diaries, and editorials, some in their entirety 
while others have been deleted somewhat to meet 
space limitations 

Dr. Aptheker spent 15 years gathering material 
for A Documentary History of the Negro People 
in the United States.’ Here he presents 450 docu- 
ments about the Negroes, written by them, which 
afford the student and general reader a comprehen- 
sive picture of Negro efforts to obtain ‘equal treat- 
ment.” Many of these documents are published 
here for the first time and the editor lists the pres- 
ent location of each and where it was first printed. 
Arrangement is chronological from 1661 to 1910, 
and selections were chosen for historical importance 
and typicality. In preparation is a volume which 
will continue the history through World War II. 

In order to prove that the problems confronting 
present day Americans are not new, and to illus- 
trate how they have been solved in the past, Dr. 
Commager has gathered in Living Ideas in Amer- 
a‘ about 180 basic documents which represent the 
core of the American idea. Included are stories, 
poems, letters, speeches, and excerpts from the rec- 
ords of Congress and other legislative assemblies. 
Fifty-six of the selections are by presidents of the 
United States, and the others are the work of promi- 
nent historians, writers, educators, and government 
officials. The volume is divided into 3 parts treat- 
ing, successively: the land and its people; traditions, 
institutions, and politics; America as a world 
power. A 19-page bibliography arranged by chap- 
ters completes this timely and interesting reference 
tool. In the preface Dr. Commager pays tribute to 
the 75th anniversary of A.L.A. and expresses his 
happiness at being able to dedicate this book to 
3 librarians who have contributed to the diffusion 
of American ideas. 

Readings in American Educational History™ 
gives additional proof that our current problems are 
not peculiar to our times. Included are hundreds 
of readings on practically every educational issue 
trom the Treasurer's Report on the College at 
Henrico in 1619, and the troubles of the colonial 
teacher, down to President Truman’s statement on 
the role of education in his “Budget Message of 
1950," and the educational activities of Unesco. 
Atrangement is chronological and the 16-page 
double column index adds to the value of this ref- 
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erence tool for students of education and for others 
interested in the social history of the United States. 


Language Arts 


A useful reference tool for high school and col- 
lege students is A Handbook of Literary Terms.” 
Arranged alphabetically are more than 600 terms, 
ranging from Abecedarius to Zeugma, each defined 
and illustrated with quotations from the works of 
many authors. A bibliography arranged under the 
headings “Dictionaries and Reference Books,” 
“General Literature,” “Drama,” “Prose,” and 
‘Poetry, adds to its value. 

Except for 3 chapters this new edition of How 
to Read Better and Faster™ has been completely 
rewritten and added to. The chapters which remain 
the same are VIII, which deals with vocabulary, 
IX, on curiosity, and X, on thinking habits. The 
techniques explained here are up to date and sci- 
entific and have been used with great success at the 
author's adult reading laboratory at the City Col- 
lege of New York. With this method students, 
teachers, and the general reader can step up read- 
ing ability and comprehension and have fun at the 
same time. 

How to Test Readability,’ along with Dr. Flesch’s 
earlier book, The Art of Readable Writing, should 
be required reading for all writers. This little man- 
ual explains, briefly, how each author may adminis- 
ter his own tests for clarity, reading ease, and human 
interest, and illustrates the method by sample pas- 
sages from well known works. In addition there is 
a question and answer section and a bibliography 
of 80 titles 

The reader who likes words for their own sake 
will have a field day with More about Words. 
Here the author has gathered, simply because they 
appealed to her, about 1,000 words the origins and 
meanings of which she examines with, sometimes, 
hilarious results. Arrangement is loosely alphabeti- 
cal (related words appear under the main head- 
ings); for example, the heading “flower” includes 
also ‘‘flour,” “blow,” “flourish,” and “deflower,” 
as well as origins and meanings of names of many 
garden plants. However, the index makes all the 
words easily accessible and the many sketches by 
W. A. Dwiggins point up the more obscure defini- 
tions. 

A Sailor's Treasury™ is a fascinating volume of 
information about the life and language of the 
sailor in the days of sailing ships. Part I, entitled 
“Seeing Things at Sea,’’ lists superstitions, omens, 
weather lore, and myths; Part II deals with the 
duties of crew members and traditions and tall tales 
concerning them; Part III is a glossary of the salty 
terms which make up the sailor's vocabulary. Beau- 
tifully illustrated and decorated by Edward A. Wil- 
son, this volume will be an asset to any library. 
A 3-page bibliography suggests further reading 
along these same lines. 

In Words and Their Use™ Dr. Ullmann, head 
of the Romance Philology and General Linguistics 
Department of the University of Glasgow, writes 
of the part language plays in the development of 
civilization, of the importance of the spoken and 
written word, and of how word meanings change, 
new terms are born, and old ones disappear. He 
also discusses the dangers of ambiguity, the misuse 
of language, and various remedies. This scholarly, 
but readable, text should prove useful and interest- 
ing to students of philology and semantics. 

(Continued on page 674) 
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THE SPECIAL Edited by 
LIBRARIAN me Helga Lende * 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON REHABILITATION 


By Earl C. 


a TERM rehabilitation is an example of a good 
word which through popularity has come to 
mean several things. Although it is used to desig- 
nate the correctional programs of penal institutions 
and the rebuilding of war devastated countries, re- 
habilitation, in medicine, means specifically the 
“restoration of the handicapped to the fullest physi- 
cal, mental, social, vocational, and economic useful- 
ness of which they are capable.” The first and 
second, and now the threat of a third, world war 
has given increased impetus to the economic neces- 
sity—as well as moral responsibility—of helping 
every citizen to live and work at his optimum physi- 
cal and mental efficiency. Most of the millions of 
children and adults in the United States who are 
crippled by some physical defect or injury can be 
rehabilitated to become partially, if not totally, self- 
dependent. Inadequate care of the physically handi- 
capped today is usually due to lack of public and 
professional knowledge of what is possible and ig- 
norance of facilities already available. In every 
state, and in almost every community, there are now 
voluntary health and welfare agencies that work 
with the governmental agencies and professional 
groups in serving the handicapped. The National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, the East- 
er Seal Society, is the voluntary health agency that 
nationwide serves the cerebral palsied, as well as 
other crippled children and adults. 

Approximately half the technical literature on 
rehabilitation is medical and is of interest primarily 
to the physician, nurse, dentist, and occupational, 
physical, and speech and hearing therapist. The 
other half is concerned primarily with problems re- 
lating to the welfare, education, mental health, and 
employment of the handicapped. The wealth of 
free and inexpensive literature on the various kinds 
of handicaps can inform civic leaders, parents, 
school administrators, and teachers as to what can 
be done to help the handicapped in their own com- 
munities lead socially useful and happy lives. In 
the bibliography Pamphlets in Print on Rehabilita- 
tion, the library of the Easter Seal Society has listed 
451 such pamphlets. In Books in Print on Rehabili- 
tation, which is also compiled and distributed by 
the society's library, 159 books are described. A 
periodicals check list distributed by the library in- 
cludes titles of 54 periodicals of national circula- 
tion, 19 of which are published for or by the handi- 
capped, and the others, for professional and volun- 
teer workers. 

The following national voluntary health and 
welfare agencies distribute pamphlets, leaflets, and 
reprints that will enrich the vertical file collection 
of any library. Listed also are the titles of the off- 





* Librarian, American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 
New York. 

+ Librarian, National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Chicago. 
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cial periodical publications, and the subscriptiog 
rate, if any. 
American Diabetes Association 
1 Nevis Street, Brooklyn 17, New York 
ADA Forecast. $2 
American Cancer Society 
47 Beaver Street, New York 4 
Cancer News 
American Foundation for the Blind 
15 West 16th Street, a York 
New Outlook for the Bli $2 
American Hearing Society 
817 14th Street, Washington 7, D.C 
Hearing News. $3 
American Heart Association 
1790 Broadway, New York 19 
The American Heart 
Commission on Chronic Illness 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, II 
linois 
Chronic Illness Newsletter 
Goodwill Industries of America 
1222 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Wast 
ington 6, D.C 
Goodu ill Bulle in 


International Society for the Welfare of Cripp 
129 East 52nd Street, New York 22 
Bulletin 


Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America 
21 East 40th Street, New York 16 
Muscular Dystrophy Neu 
National Epilepsy League 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
120 Broadway, New York 5 
National Foundation Neu 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17 
AARMS Forward 
National Paraplegia Foundation ; 
1108 East 48th Street, Richmond 24, Virginia 
Journal of Paraplegia. 50 cents a year 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
The Crippled Child. 


National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 


1790 Broadway, New York 19 
Sight-Saving Review. $2.50 
National Tuberculosis Association 
1790 Broadway, New York 19 
Bulletin 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 
1537 35th Street, N.W. Washington 7, DC 
Volta Review. $3 
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The following professional organizations whose 
members are identified with the rehabilitation of 
the handicapped, publish professional journals, and 
frequently distribute pamphlets and reprint litera- 
ture. 
Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 
American Annals of the Deaf. $3 
American Association on Mental Deficiency 
224 East 28th Street, New York 16 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency. $7 
American Congress of Physical Medicine 
30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Archives of Physical Medicine. $7 
American Medical Association, Bureau of Health 
Education 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, II- 
linois 
Today's Health. $3 
American Occupational Therapy Association 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy. $5 
American Physical Therapy Association 
1790 Broadway, New York 19 
Physical Therap) Review. $6 
American Speech and Hearing Association 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
$3.50 
Association for Physical and Mental Rehabilita- 
tion 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Canandai- 
gua, New York 
Journal. $5 
International Council for Exceptional Children 
1201 16th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
Exceptional Children. $3 
National Rehabilitation Association 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N.W. Washington 5, 
D.C 
Journal of Rehabilitation. $2 
Orthopedic Appliance and Limb Manufacturers 
Association 
336 Washington Building, Washington 5, 
c 


OALMA Journal. $4 


The state official agencies that work with the 
handicapped are a source of informational litera- 
ture, particularly on facilities within the state that 
serve the handicapped. These include the state 
services tor crippled children, usually administered 
by your state department of either health or welfare, 
the state office of vocational rehabilitation, the state 
bureau for the blind, the state schools for the blind 
and deaf. the special education division of your 
state department of public instruction, and the state 
employment service. 

The following Federal agencies, from Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., distribute informational materials 
about the handicapped that are invaluable to in- 
terested persons: The United States Children’s Bu- 
teau, the United States Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, the United States Office of Education, 
the United States Public Health Service, the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Standards, the United States Employment Service, 
the United States Veterans Administration, the 
Committee on Aging and Geriatrics of the United 
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States Federal Security Agency, and the United 
States Department of Labor. 

The pamphlets listed below may be considered 
typical of the informational literature distributed 
by the kinds of agencies described above. Any of 
the following titles should help a school or public 
library to make available to interested persons basic 
information concerning the handicapped and what 
can be done to help them. 

Blindness in America. 1951. 16p. American 
Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, 
New York 11. 15 cents 

The Cardiac Child in School and Community. 
1949. 76p. New York Heart Association, 2 
East 103rd Street, New York 29. 50 cents 

The Cerebral Palsied Child and His Care in the 
Home, prepared by Viola E. Cardwell. 1947. 
196p. Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19. $1 

A Child Doesn't Talk, by Amy B. Chapin and 
Margaret Corcoran. 1949. 15p. (Pam- 
phlet 1) Cleveland Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 25 cents 

Other titles in the series are: A Child 
Doesn't Hear. A Child Has a Cleft Palate, 
and A Child Stutters. 

The Crippled, by Lawrence J. Linck. 1951. 12p. 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois 

Diversions for the Sick. 1950. 28p. John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Employing the Seriously Impaired, by Robert D. 
Melcher. 1951. 33p. Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations, University of California, Los Angeles 
24, California. 25 cents 

Employment of Physically Handicapped and 
Older Workers; a summary of a survey of com- 
pany practices. 1949. 27p. mimeo. Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S., Department of Manu- 
facture, 1615 H Street, Washington, D.C. 

Guide for Parents of a Preschool Child, by Ger- 
trude van den Broek. 1945. 48p. Commis- 
sion for the Blind, State Department of Social 
Welfare, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
20 cents 

Handbook of Information for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, compiled by Charles G. Bluett. 1947. 
152p. California Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 50 cents 

The Heart of the Home. 1950. 16p. American 
Heart Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19 

If You Have a Deaf Child: a collection of hints 
to mothers of deaf children. 1949. 134p. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois. $1 
Your Child Exceptional, Different? For par- 
ents and groups interested in the exceptional 
child, compiled by Genevieve Drennan. 1950. 
85p. Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, 
Illinois. 60 cents 
Looking Ahead; the book with the answers for 

amputees, by Earle H. Daniei, 18 Rowe Ave- 

nue, Lynbrooke, New York. 1947. 69p. $1 

Recreational Activities for Crippled Children, by 
Lois Perrin. 1944. 118p. University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. $1 
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Rehabilitating the Handicapped, by Charles U. 
Letourneau. 1951. 13p. Rehabilitation So- 
ciety for Cripples, 265 Craig Street, West, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Available also in French. 

Speech and Hearing Problems in the Secondary 
School, prepared by the American Speech and 
Hearing Association. Bulletin, November 
1950, of National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. $1 

Among the pamphlets published by the Public 

Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 

19, at 25 cents a copy, are the following: 

Polio Can Be Conquered, by Alton L. Blakeslee. 
1949. 31p. (No. 150) 

To—the Killer Cornered, by Alton L. 
1949. 31p. (No. 156) 

Good News about Diabetes, by Herbert Yahraes. 
1948. 32p. (No. 138) 

Rheumatic Fever, Childhood's Greatest Enemy, 
by Herbert Yahraes. 1947. 31p. (No. 126) 

What Do You Know about Blindness ?, by Her- 
bert Yahraes. 1947. 32p. (No. 124) 

Help at Last for Cerebral Palsy, by Eugene J. 
Taylor. 1950. 31p. (No. 158) 

Epilepsy; the ghost is out of the closet, by Her- 
bert Yahraes. 1949. 31p. (No. 98) 

Something Can Be Done about Chronic Illness, 

by Herbert Yahraes. 1951. 32p. (No. 176) 


Of the many governmental publications, the fol- 
lowing selection may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 

Crippled Children in School, by Romaine P. 
Mackie, Office of Education. 1948. 46p. (Bul- 
letin 1948, no.5) 15 cents 

Education of the Visually Handicapped, by Ro- 
maine P. Mackie, Office of Education. 1951. 
46p. (Bulletin 1951, no. 20) 

Chronic Illness: digests of selected references, by 
Violet B. Turner, U. S. Public Health Service. 
1951. 216p. 50 cents 

Brass Tacks; some pertinent facts about the eco- 
nomic and social aspects of the state-federal 
system of vocational rehabilitation of civilians, 
U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 1949. 
20p. 35 cents 


School in the Hospital, by Romaine P. Mackie 
and Margaret Fitzgerald, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 1949. 54p. (Bulletin 1949, no. 3) 
20 cents 


Rehabilitation of the Chronic Neurologic Patient, 
U. S. Veterans Administration. 1949. 50p. 
(VA pamphlet 10-29) 30 cents 


THE CROW’S NEST 


(Continued from page 664) 
of years and in many places. The rattle is one 
of the earliest instruments and so is the drum. 
From the beginning there have been several great 
types or families of instruments. These were 
classified according to the manner in which they 
produced sound. There were stringed instru- 
ments, wind instruments, and instruments of per- 
cussion. They were used to accompany singing 


Blakeslee. 
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voices, they were played for dancing 
ing soldiers, and in church services. In the earl 
days there was probably a greater variety of 
musical instruments than there is today. Among 
present-day instruments, the violin type was in 
vented about 1600. The woodwinds, like the 
oboe and bassoon, are older, but their present 
shape dates from the seventeenth century, And 
that newcomer, the clarinet, was not invented 
until the eighteenth century! 


for march. 


Music: 

ANNOUNCER: Remember, the Smithville Publi 
Library not only offers you fine reading material 
about music and musicians but sheet and boun 





music of many kinds. It’s all y why n 

make use of it? Visit the musi tion of th 

Smithville Public Library the next time you g 

to the library. 

All of the material in these scripts can be used 
not only for radio but for newspaper stories and 
displays, as well. If you don't feel you are up t 


a feature article, pick out some of the 
esting and eye-catching facts and do a kind 
tion and answer column on the order of ‘Believe 
It or Not,”’ “Have You Heard?” or some of the 
other popular newspaper columns. The great popu 
larity of this kind of information is 
newspapers, radio and television prograi 
to give your library credit for the col 
way you will encourage people t 

and increase your prestige in the 











os 8 
CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Con inued fre page ) 
FUGITIVES 


Identify: 
1. Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomt 
"ake this new treasure to thy t 
And give these sacred relics room 
To moulder in the silent dust 


Tell me, I hate the bow! 
Hate is a feeble we 

I loathe, detest, despise, “bh 
That hell-borne messenge 


So 8 
QUOTES 


Gift of the week: 50 Edgar Allan Poe items t 
the University of Virginia Library, from Manhattan 
Steamship Executive Clifton Waller Barrett (¢ 
'20). Among the treasures of Alumnus Poe, wh 
left the university in 1826 because of a quarte 
with his foster father: first editions of all his books 
such manuscripts as a letter to Washington Irving 
one of eleven existing copies of Tamerlane and 
Other Poems—all making Virginia's sizable collec 
tion the biggest in the world. 

Purchase of the week—by the University of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles: the famed 12,000-volume 
Victorian literature collection once owned by Brit 
ish Publisher Michael Sadleir. Items: hundreds of 


rare “‘three-decker’ novels and yellowbacks by such 
Frederick Marryat 


oldtime bestsellers as ‘Captain 
(Mr. Midshipman Easy), Mrs. Henry (East Lynne) 
Wood and Edward Bulwer-Lytton 


Time, January 28, 1952 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARIES“ 


(67 HE TIME HAS COME” to summarize my find- 

T ings and reactions on a number of local 
library periodicals which have been received in 
answer to my request for samples of such publica- 
tions. If I thought more would be appearing in the 
ensuing weeks, I might postpone this not-too-easy 
task—but perhaps it is wise to start before I am 
snowed under 

To date seven periodicals have been received in 
addition to Library Leaves (East New York Voca- 
tional High School), from which I quoted on 
"Reading versus Television.” I have read them all 
from cover to cover and have learned a lot as well 
as been thoroughly entertained. I had hoped to pre- 
sent a tidy little resumé of my findings but feel I 
might not do justice to their variety and originality. 
Therefore, I shall annotate each and append a few 
generalizations. 

Brainard, Minnesota, Washington High School. 
“Library Newsletter’ (Lois White, Librarian) 
Published irregularly but approximately twice a 
month. This has been variously called Newsletter, 
Library News and Library Diary. It is prepared by 
the librarian for the faculty, who in turn relay its 
contents to the students. At first it was a newsy 
resumé of library activities and new materials, 
stressing particularly the integration of library serv- 
ices with classroom programs. I found it especially 
interesting when, as the Library Diary, it high- 
lighted day-by-day services to classes and individu- 
als. Although an ambitious undertaking, this is a 
dramatic way to show a library's function in the 
life of the school. Later issues have been pre- 
dominantly listings of books and other materials. 
Sample headings are: With the Classes, Silent 
Partners, Let's Read a Lot This Year. 

Brooklyn, New York, New Utrecht High School. 
‘Library Nuhs’” (Edith W. Cottrell, Librarian) 
Published annually at Christmas time as “Holiday 
Highlights.” A student editorial board addresses 
this publication to classmates. It stresses new read- 
ing material and publicizes the activities of the li- 
brary squad. We find such headings as: Make 
Friends with Books; Stories of Mystery, Crime, and 
Detection; For Girls Only; Movies from Books; 
Library Squad Honor Roll; etc. Some very clever 
art work embellishes each page and the cover. 

Brooklyn, New York, Technical High School. 
“Tell-a-Tale” (P. Gucker, Librarian) I am not sure 
of the frequency of this one but the sample issue 
was for November 1951. It is written by an edi- 
torial staff of students with a faculty adviser (A. H. 
Stein). The lead article discusses mystery books 
and suggests Haycraft's Murder for Pleasure for 
further exploration. Booklists and book reviews 
are plentiful, library exhibits are described, and 
there are a question box and literary puzzle page 
which stumped me in one area. The cover design 
Carries out the mystery motif. 

Euclid, Ohio, Public Library. Senior High School 
Branch. “The Upper Room” (Jean Bowditch, Li- 


sie ochool and children’s librarians are invited to send 
a and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
lementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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Editor 


brarian) This little dittoed sheet, addressed each 
month to the faculty, attracted me especially, as its 
library editor has a real flair for packing an amazing 
amount of library life into one page. Each item has 
an intriguing caption that makes one read on be- 
cause, as in Time, there is no guessing what is to 
follow. Here are a few: ... growing pains... 
old faithful . criminals-at-large . . . on loca- 
tion. . . the dusty shelf .. . success story. After read- 
ing them your guess is as good as mine! Two other 
features of note are the use of pat quotations on li- 
braries and reading, from the pens of the great, 
placed at the top of each issue; and the gay colored 
sheets on which the publication is printed—some- 
times yellow, pink, white. 

Madison, New Jersey, Junior High School. “Li- 
brary Chit Chat.” Sorry, but I do not seem to have 
the librarian’s name in this case, but this is evident- 
ly a student publication. The one issue received is 
labeled Spring, 1951, so I expect it appears quarter- 
ly. It is a folded, blue leaflet with an attractive 
printed cover design. The mimeographed contents 
covered New Books for All Ages, Radio Station 
WBGO, and Television Tips, plus a “pome” on 
how to act in the library. 

Seattle, Washington, Cleveland Junior-Senior 
High School. ‘Between the Pages’’ (Dora Leavitt, 
Librarian ) 

Seattle, Washington, West Seattle High School. 
“The Moccasin” (Georgia Sealoff, Librarian) 

Miss Leavitt comments on these periodicals: 

In both cases our publications, which appear 

rather spasmodically, are the work of the stu- 

dents and primarily for our own library staff. 

Teachers, however, tell us that they read them 

with interest and ask the library representative 

to share his copy with his roll. 


In some ways these are the “meatiest’’ of the sam- 
ples received because of the wide variety of material 
and the spicy style. I notice that ‘Between the 
Pages” has a different editor chosen from the li- 
brary board for each issue. Its material includes 
book reviews, editorials, library board minutes, sug- 
gestions for improvement of the library, library 
jokes, and many other subjects referring to the li- 
brary. In “The Moccasin” I liked especially “How 
to Turn a ‘Pain in the Neck’ into a Profitable As- 
signment”’ and a little article entitled ““The Author 
behind the book.” The latter tells of the interest- 
ing correspondence of Elizabeth Ryder Montgomery 
in gathering material for her books on authors. 
Her daughter, Janet, is a member of the library 
squad. Both magazines experiment with unusual 
page setups, colored paper, and informal art work. 

The above is a very meagre sampling from these 
few local library periodicals. As you will notice, 
all are from junior and senior high schools. For 
groups like the Library Council of Miami, Florida, 
Senior High School, which writes, “We are very 
much interested in publishing a library periodi- 
cal... and would appreciate help. ...” I suggest 
you ask for sample copies from these schools. If 


(Continued on page 679) 
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Display for 


C= HEADLINES are the basis for two 
weekly displays at the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Public Library. “Display of the Week" presents 
books, pamphlets, and magazine articles on a topic 
in the week's news, while ‘Man of the Moment” 
features biographical material on some person in 
the headlines. Both receive regular newspaper 
mention. 
a 68 


Rough winter weather, a magazine article, and 
an illustration inspired this display for the science 
and technology division at the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Library. Planned by members of the division 
staff and executed by the public relations and ex- 
hibits department, it included a list of magazines 
and brought together books ranging from Knowing 
the Weather, by Longstreth, to Calverley’s How to 
Be Healthy in Hot Climates. Promise of a pleasant 
day ahead came in Fair and Warmer, by Gaer. 
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the Month 


A Happy Easter display in the Jeannette. p 
sylvania, High School Library featured a yelloy 
crepe paper background, a border of green Easter 
grass, and silhouettes of black construction Paper, 
Both hats were made from an old felt hat The 
woman's was decorated with fruit, ribbon, and 
flowers from the dime store. 


enn- 


a 8 
During baseball season the Grenada, Mississippi 
High School Library bulletin board was covered 
with deep red crepe paper. On “baseballs” cut 
from varicolored construction paper were pasted 
photographs of members of the main team, with 
the coach in the center. Balls at the left carry names 
of subs. “Play Ball’ is of brown cardboard cut in 
the shape of bats. Spines of books, also bat shape 
make the lower half circle. The lower caption is 

of white construction paper. 


Ss 68 
Centering a poster, “Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game,” the Lockport, Illinois, Township Free Pub- 
lic Library displayed twenty books on baseball in 
the local public service window, against baseball 
pictures and jackets of baseball books 
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YOUR READING DIET’ was the theme 
of this 22” x 28” poster in the Ouachita 
College Library, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, during 
Freshman Orientation Week. Designed and painted 
by an art education student, the placard conveys 
the idea that “Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested."’ The background is green; the letter- 
ing, black and red. Seated at a table with knife and 
fork in hand is a tiger, symbol of the Ouachitonian 
spirit, “licking his chops” over the well balanced 
meal before him. Three books are on the table: the 
large brown volume suggests a dictionary; the small 
blue book, fiction; and the red one to the left may 
be a history book. 


Ci Mitectiteet a! 


Books to help pass a rainy day were featured 
ina display in the Newport News, Virginia, High 
School Library by one of the library assistants, who 
stands here with her hand on her poster. 
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Seventh and eighth grade students at the Glen- 
wood Junior High School in Findlay, Ohio, rec- 
ommended their favorite books to others by choos- 
ing “tops” (made of colored construction paper) of 
whatever bright colors they wished and writing on 
them the title and author above their own signa- 
tures. Each student placed his top at some spot 
around the large red “top,” upon which were the 
words, “These Books Are TOPS with Us.” 
Mounted on a section of blackboard at one end 
of the library, the display made a colorful show- 
ing. The students really took seriously the matter 
of recommending books of their own choice to each 
other, and the tops were consulted daily. 


The Manasquan, New Jersey, High School Li- 
brary Council arranged silver letters, notes, and a 
G clef against a midnight blue background to set 
the mood for music books. Portraits of famous 
musicians are on the table. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





| Rave STORIES of 327 persons prominent in the 
news of 1951 appear in CURRENT BIOG- 
RAPHY 1951, a reference volume just published. 

Thirty-five women are among the newsworthy 
persons included, as are approximately 75 indi- 
viduals from outside the United States. There is 
also a “bonus” of 20 authors’ biographies, which 
originally appeared during the year in the WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN. 

Practically every country in the news today is 
represented with biographies from 29 nations. 
Radio preachers Charles E. Fuller and Billy Graham 
are included, as are such exponents of the French 
fashion scene as Schiaparelli and Jacques Fath; and 
surrealist Salvador Dali. Here, too, is the head of 
the circus, John Ringling North; and motion study 
expert, Lillian Gilbreth, as well as Jeanne Crain, 
her film daughter in “Cheaper by the Dozen.” 
Homer Bigart, Christopher Fry, and Marguerite 
Higgins are among the writers; George Burns and 
Gracie Allen, Lilli Palmer, Ethel Waters, and Basil 
Rathbone from the entertainment field; Dizzy Dean, 
Ty Cobb, Joe DiMaggio, Ray Robinson, and Randy 
Turpin from the sports world. 

A special feature of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
1951 is the publication of new articles about per- 
sons whose biographies first appeared in the 1940 
or 1941 yearbooks (both now out of print). Among 
the 35 whose added prominence in recent years 
warrants revised sketches in this volume are James 
Bryant Conant, Joe DiMaggio, Anthony Eden, 
Anna M. Rosenberg, and Bertrand Russell. 

An interesting and useful ‘Index by Professions”’ 
includes 34 different fields, with United States Gov- 
ernment, Politics, and Education having the most 
representatives. International Relations and For- 
eign Government comes next in number of biog- 
raphies, then Law. Fewest entries are found under 
Architecture and Dance, making their inclusion all 
the more important to those who need to locate 
the “headliners” in those fields. 

Like its eleven predecessors, this yearbook is a 
one-alphabet cumulation of articles and obituaries 
that have appeared in the monthly issues during 
the year. Each sketch includes a photograph and 
references to additional material. Considerable re- 
search makes possible impartial and accurate infor- 
mation, while an informal style adds readability. 


Six Thousand Books on 
the Theater 


“A guide to books dealing with the history, criti- 
cism, and technic of the drama and theatre and 
related arts and crafts” is the subtitle of THEATRE 
AND ALLIED ARTS by Blanch M. Baker, just 
published. Its purpose is “to provide under one 
cover a descriptive list of books dealing with the 
drama and various arts and crafts of the theatre, 
for the use of professional and amateur artists and 
craftsmen, actors, drama students, and librarians, 
as well as the playgoer and general reader.” 

Out of the great mass of literature published 
between 1885 and 1948 about six thousand vol- 
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ee 


umes were selected for their usefulness as working 
guides in the history, theory, criticism, techni 
and production of drama and other forms of stage 
entertainment the world over, exclusive of the 
motion picture, radio, television, and grand opera 
A few books published in 1949 and 1950 were 
included because of their special importance. Brief 
annotations for each book suggest its scope and 
emphasis. 

Part I presents books primarily devoted to the 
drama and theater, to theater architecture, and t 
actors. Playwriting, production, costume, make-up 
music, and dance are among the subject headings 
in Part II. Part III lists and describes miscellaneous 
reference material. There is an author index of 
more than fifty pages, and a subject index of more 
than twenty pages. 

This volume provides a valuable starting place 
for all wishing to explore the theater and allied 
arts in all their phases. 


Gambling’s Many Mansions 


“Gambling’s Many Mansions” is the heading of 
the first section of GAMBLING IN AMERICA 
the latest volume in the Reference Shelf series 
The opening sentences of the first article reprinted 
from Life are: 
Wake up the mummy in the Smit! 

stitution, hand him translated ¢ 

Washington newspapers—and 

sion of all the strange modern 

soon find one with a familia 

{recent} probe of 

interstate crimé 

tion of one of the 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Baker, Blanch M. THEATRE 
ARTS, AN ANNOTATED 
$10 

CuRRENT BioGRAPHY 1951, yearbook, $6; 
yearly subscription (11 issues) $4; single 
copies of the monthly, 50c a copy 

For THE LiFe OF ME, by A. Library Book 
10c each; 50 for $1 

Haycraft, Howard. A DECENNIAL DETEC- 
TIVE DiGeEsT, including the HAYCRAFT- 
QuEEN List oF DETECTIVE-CRIME- 
MysTERY FICTION. 10c each; 20 for $1 

Marx, Herbert L., Jr. GAMBLING IN AMER- 
ICA. Reference Shelf. Subscription: 6 
books for $7; separate titles, $1.75 each 

Orton, R. M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN 
SERIES. Twelfth edition. $4 (includes 
spring supplement) ; 

WILSON LiprARY BULLETIN. Single copies 
25c; yearly subscriptions (10 issues) $2 
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This and the following two sections deal with 
the many forms of gambling practiced today. The 
fourth section examines speculation in commodities 
and securities—with divergent viewpoints. Next, 
the question of legalized gambling is discussed, 
and finally, the reader is presented with a variety 
of views expressing moral and ethical attitudes 
toward the gambling problem. Authoritative pro 
and con viewpoints are presented throughout. 


Visitors 

The Wilson Company was recently host to: 

B. Howard Mudditt, proprietor of the Pater- 
noster Press, London, England. 

Josephine Savaro and twelve students of the 
Marywood College department of librarianship, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Russell Le Gear, of the descriptive cataloging 
division of the Library of Congress. 

William Schreiber, who until his retirement this 
year was head of the subject heading section of 
the cataloging department of the New York Public 
Library. 

Nancy Hoyle, assistant director of library service 
of the Compton Company, Chicago. 


Book Reprints . Up-to-date 

Are you taking advantage of the many excellent 
buys in reprints? Thrifty librarians find them im- 
portant budget stretchers, and to make sure that no 
sources are overlooked they make up their orders 
from THE CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES. 
Published last fall, the main volume discloses the 
thousands of titles (many handsome and sturdy) 
available in 88 reprint series. The spring supple- 
ment will be published this month to bring up to 
date the information in this rapidly changing mar- 
ket. The two books are sold as a unit. 


Reprints Ready 


Reprints from the November 1951 WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN now available are: “A 
Decennial Detective Digest,” by Howard Haycraft, 
including the ‘Haycraft-Queen List of Detective- 
Crime-Mystery Fiction,” 10 cents each, 20 for $1; 
Mary Steele's cartoon strip, “For the Life of Me, 
by A. Library Book,” 10 cents each, 50 for $1. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 675) 
none are available, I shall be happy to loan my little 
collection. 

A few generalizations and speculations might be 
inorder. Here they are: 

These periodicals are directed variously to facul- 
ty, student body, or library squad. In all cases their 
essence seems to permeate the student body as a 
whole. 

They are prepared either by the librarian or an 
editorial staff under her guidance. I like the idea of 
a rotating editorship. 

They may be instruments of entertainment, pub- 
licity and good will, library instruction, reading 
guidance, and library improvement. Their poten- 
tial powers of communication are good and, if they 
are attractive and sufficiently meaty, they may 
strengthen the position of the library in the school 
and shape public opinion toward it. 

Librarians who sponsor such a publication need 
to ponder well its effectiveness in relation to the 
time and effort consumed in creating it. If a pub- 
lishing program can be fitted into the librarian’s 
schedule so that the periodical “accumulates” and 
grows along with the library service it publicizes 
rather than impeding service, then my blessing goes 
with it. For the time being I shall ask my principal 
to let me have space in his daily bulletin from time 
to time to communicate with our faculty. 


Now please! I shall welcome further comment! 


A.L.A. NOTES 


Newbery-Caldecott Banquet 


The Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, the 
background for many historic and glamorous occa- 
sions, will be the setting for this year's Newbery- 
Caldecott banquet. The banquet honoring the re- 
cipients of the 1951 awards will be held on July 1 
during the annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association in New York City. Dinner will 
be at seven-thirty, with cocktails a Ja carte from 
six-thirty in the lounge of the ballroom. The price 
of the banquet is ten dollars, which includes gra- 
tuities. Reservations, with accompanying checks or 
money orders, should be sent to and made out to 
Eulalie Steinmetz, The New York Public Library, 
476 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. Tickets will be 
sent by return mail. If groups wishing to sit to- 
gether will so indicate on their reservations, the 
committee will make every effort to arrange the 
seating accordingly. 








Assistant Editor needed for Wilson Library 
Bulletin. Are you a librarian with experience 
in editing and proofreading and a yen for 
New York and a job on your favorite pro- 
fessional magazine? Salary open—depending 
on your qualifications. Apply to Charles J. 
Shaw, The Wilson Company, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52. 











Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 
Today’s Leaders 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N, Y. 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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BACK NUMBER MACAZIin¢Es 


OVER 2 0,000 COPIES ON FILE 


E offer an efficient skilled service for locat- 
ing your out-of-print books, and 28 years of 
experience in this field warrants our suggestion 


that you place your requirements solely with us. 


Our search service is at your disposal. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 


415 Lincoln Avenue 


Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 





in suppling SINGLE COPIES 
SETS, RUNS end VOLUMES, 
= Duplicates Purche 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVic; 
' 56 FE. 13th ST. NEW YORK } w 








LIBRARIANS! 


buy your books—any quantity 
Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 
. Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 





We'll 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 

‘ne the original Published = oar on ‘‘comneaai 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 

Station O - Box 2 New York ti, N. ¥, 











Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 

Send lists to Dept. W.B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, ine. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 





We can supply many 
out-of-print titles 
from our comprehen. 
sive stock of several 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
BOOKS 


STECHERT- HAFNER, Inc. hundred thousand vel. 

Serving Librarians umes—others through 

for 80 Years our efficient search 

31 East Tenth ag services, here and 
New York 3, N. abroad. 























OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
“Want Lists” solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. Y. 

















Elementary School Librarian, with 
B.L.S. and B.S. of Ed. degrees, excellent 
supervisory experience and references, 
desires change preferably to a} eu 
location. Write Box B c/o Wilson Librar 
Bulletin. 





Negro School Librarian, B.S., B.S. in 
L.S., 6 years experience, desires sum- 
mer position in Eastern | 
June 1. Write Box C, 
brary Bulletin. 


’.S. Available 
c/o Wilson Li- 





Positions open. CATALOGER for Library 
of 100,000 vols., 
miles from Chicago. BOOKMOBILE LI- 
BRARIAN for city area. No driving. 

Library School graduate and experience. 
40 hour, 5 day week, one month vacation, 
retirement, sick leave. Salary for each $3580. 
Write Box A, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 


$13,000 b« 0k budget. 170 


VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 


We secure better positions for librar 
Where you learn of one vacancy, w 
learn of hundreds. 40th year 


Send for enrollment blank H 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


535 Fifth Ave. (Suite 906) New York 17 








schedule $3200 
salary for each 
or teaching ex- 
conditions, 


School Librarians: Salary 
$5000. $100 added to base 
acceptable year of library 
perience, Pleasant working 
Frequent staff meetings, active in- service 
training program. Professional work, all 
school libraries have paid clerical and student 
help. Centralized cataloging and ordering, 
but book selection is done by the school 
librarian. Racine Public Library, Racing 
Wisconsin. 





New Main Library Building. Tacoma, 
Washington, Public Library offers new pose 
tion, Head of Art and Music Department 
Administrative experience required. Also 
background in art and music. Salary range 
$4380-$5100 annually. Also, Assistantships i 
Catalog, Children’s and Branch Depatt 
ments, salary range $3300-$3780 annually, 4 
hour—5 day week, 12 days sick leave with 
pay annually, cumulative to 60 days; 4 weeks 
vacation; retirement plan. 


—_ 





New position open: Young adult librarian. 
Public Library south of Chicago. Library 
degree, 2 yrs. experience. 40 hr., 5 day wk., 
4 wks. vacation; sick leave and retirement. 
Salary to $3580.00. Write Box D, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 





Librarians wanted in city, county, and school 
libraries. Administrative, bookmobile, brat 
children’s and young people’ s library oppor 
tunities. Head librarians $3600 up. Others 
range $3,000-$4,000. Many openings offet 
excellent chance for advancement. Apply 
Michigan State Library, Lansing 1 
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sambling has been with us since the days of the cave. 
yn, when it was done with animal bones which were 

} precursors of dice, and even the race-track tout is 
s old as ancient Rome.. The Egyptian would understand 


Marx, Reference Shelf. 222pp. $1.75 


This book is a compilation of interesting articles laying open 
the pattern of gambling throughout history and around the 
world, with emphasis on the United States. Well over half 
the adult population gambled last year. In what manner? 
What were the odds against them? 


The book answers these questions and discusses pro and con 
the moral and legal aspects. “The gambling man is a very 
strange duck. Common sense tells him that he cannot win.” 
But, gambling is a multi-million dollar business whose oper- 
ators win handsomely. 


Buy all 6 Books in the current Reference Shelf 
Series for $7.00: 


SUBSIDIES FOR FARMERS AMERICA'S WEAPONS OF 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


SPEECHES: 1950-1951 
> UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION FoR "NE POINT FOUR PROGRAM 


ESSENTIAL SERVICE GAMBLING IN AMERICA 


(Individually priced at $1.75 each) 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


University Avenue New York 52, New York 
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Just off the press — 33.4; i) 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1951 


Biographies of 327 people prominent in the news of 
195! are now available in this 692-page latest year- 
book, with photographs and references to additional 
material. 


35 women are among the newsworthy persons included, 
as are approximately 75 individuals from 29 nations out- 
side the United States. 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1951 also offers a “bonus” of 
20 authors’ biographies, which originally appeared dur- 
ing the year in the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


A special feature of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 195! is 
the publication of new articles about persons whose 
biographies first appeared in the 1940 or 194! year- 
books (both now out of print). Among the 35 whose 
added prominence in recent years warrants revised 
sketches in this volume are James Bryant Conant, Joe 
DiMaggio, Anthony Eden, Anna M. Rosenberg, and 
Bertrand Russell. 


An interesting! and useful “Index by Professions’ in- 
cludes 34 different fields of endeavor. 


Now available to everyone at the single copy price 
of $6 per volume 


Order CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1951 sod 


and at the same time fill the gaps in your set of 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. Yearbooks available— 
1943 to 1951, inclusive, $6 per volume 


THE H: W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 





